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HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE CHATTANOOGA. 


BY FRANCIS LYNDE. 


W/ NE hundred and thirty years ago, a little band of 
i fe buckskin-clad hunters came out of the forest on 
the cliffs of a flat-topped mountain in the South- 
ern Appalachians and looked abroad upon a 
valley dotted with low hills and wooded 
ridges, and bisected by a river, whose 
sinuous windings gave no hint of its gen- 
eraldirection. Into this valley the hardy 
explorers presently descended, cautiously 
and with their long rifles at the ready, 
for they were invaders and the fame of 
the savage Chickamaugas had reached 
even to the colony of Virginia, whence 
the hunters came. Night overtook them 
before they reached the river, and they 
camped without fire at a spring near the 
foot of the flat-topped mountain. In the 
morning they pressed forward again, shaping 
., their course toward an isolated mountain 
js standing like a huge sentinel against the 
southwestern horizon, and when they had 
climbed the highest of the wooded ridges, 
they saw from its summit the river at their 
feet, and beyond the stream the valley of Chat- 
tanooga. 

They were men of blood and iron, these fore- 
fathers of ours, but I like to think that they were not wholly indifferent to the 
beautiful and the picturesque. Be that as it may, the scene which unrolled 
itself before the eyes of the little group of invaders was one which would appeal 
to the pioneer not less than to the artist. A sheltered valley, backed by a 
wooded spur, and itself covered by an unbroken mantle of virgin forest ; with 
a sweeping bend of the river for its boundary on three sides, and in the bight 
of the bend a great hill, forest-clad like the valley, standing apart from the 
lesser hills and looking not unlike a smaller copy of the cliff-crowned sentinel 
mountain in the middle distance. Westward the horizon was lifted and 
brought near by other mountains, whose gray cliffs reflected the rays of the 
morning sun in patches of rainbow-tinted coloring ; and these, in turn, were 
dove-tailed with the heights of the northern range, completing the wider line 
of circumvallation. 
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All this the invaders saw and pro- 
nounced it good, but one of their num- 
ber soon discovered the blemish in the 
picture and pointed it out to his com- 
panions, In the angle of the valley 
formed by the apparent junction of the 
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outreaching spur with the sentinel 
mountain, a thin haze of smoke floated 
above the tree tops. They asked no 
questions, these woodsmen, but they 
turned their backs upon the sheltered 
valley, and the bravest among them 
felt safer when they once more stood 
upon the cliffs of the flat-topped mount- 
ain in the north. 

Unknown to themselves, the explor- 
ers were the first of their race to look 
down into the throat of the great valley 
of Eastern Tennessee. The sentinel 
mountain was Lookout ; its outreach- 
ing spur was afterward to be known as 
Missionaries’ Ridge. Just beyond the 
Indian village, in a valley hidden from 
the gaze of the hunters by the slopes of 
the spur, was a field upon which, a 
century later, was to be fought one of 
the fiercest battles of a great war; and 
the circular valley, guarded by the iso- 
lated hilland inclosed by the great bend 
of the river, was to become the site of 
historic Chattanooga. 

This is the story in brief of the 
first recorded visit of the white man to 
the valley of Chattanooga. There 
were no members of the Geographical 
Society in the little party, butthe name 
of one of the explorers was given to 
the flat-topped mountain, and Wallen’s 
Ridge was well known to the map- 
makers long before the spelling was 
corrupted to its present form of Wal- 
den’s Ridge. 

After the visit of the Wallen party, 
fifteen years elapsed before the invader 
came again to the sheltered valley 
among the mountains. They were 
troublous years to the settlers on the 
headwaters of the Tennessee; and 
when patience ceased to be a virtue, 
Shelby.came with two thousand men 
at his back to punish the marauding 
Chickamaugas. His expedition was 
only partly successful, but the fol- 
lowing year John Sevier headed a sec- 
ond party, and the Indians were de- 
feated in a pitched battle fought on the 
western slope of the sentinel mountain. 
Since the Indians themselves had met 
their tribal enemies on the same ground 
from the time to which their earliest 
tradition reaches, the clangor of Se- 
vier’s battle was not the first warlike 
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din that had echoed back from the cliffs of 
I,ookout—nor was it to be the last. 

Sevier’s campaign did not end with the battle 
on Lookout Mountain. Burning the Indian 
towns in the valley of Chattanooga, he pushed 
southward and westward, carrying fire and 
sword far into the Indian country. His ex- 
pedition checked the depredations in the great 
valley, but the mountain region around Lookout 
remained in the possession of the Cherokees, 
and the rapid settlement of Middle Tennessee, 
during the two closing decades of the eighteenth 
century, gave rise to further trouble. {The 
natural course of the stream of westward migra- 
tion was through the valleys of Virginia to the 
headwaters of the Tennessee, and thence down 
the river to the Mississippi basin. On this 
route, and for more than a quarter of a century, 
the flatboats of the emigrants ran a gauntlet, beginning where the stream 
sweeps around the base of Lookout, and ending only when they were 
out of the mountains ninety miles below. ‘The settlers fortified their boats 
and fought their way through as best they might, timing the voyage so there 
would be daylight for the running battle through the mountain gorges. 
Many were killed in this perilous middle passage, and, in 1788, an entire 
party fell into the hands of the Chickamaugas at a point nearly opposite 
Nickajack Cave. It was the capture of this party that led to the final un- 
doing of the Indians. Among the captives was a boy, Joseph Brown, who 
was spared in the general massacre of the emigrants, and who, some years 
later, was surrendered to John Sevier in an exchange of prisoners. In 1796, 
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young Brown acted as guide for Gen- 
eral Robertson’s expedition against 
the Chickamaugas; and it was owing 
to his knowledge of the country that 
the attacking parties were able to sur- 
prise and overwhelm the Indians in 
their mountain fastness. 

The Indian war period of the history 
of the Lookout Mountain region ends 
with the Nickajack expedition ; though 
for many years afterward the passage 
of the mountains by the State road 
from Knoxville to Nashville, and the 
voyage through the narrows of the 
Tennessee, were not wholly safe. Dur- 
ing this interval, and up to the date 
of the Creek war, runners and scouts 
were regularly employed by the State 
to traverse these routes and to give 
notice of any threatened uprising of 
the Indians, and at that period Ten- 
nessee presented a unique spectacle. 
‘It was a State divided by an unin- 
habited mountain region into two un- 
equal portions, which were connected 
by such tenuous threads as a single ill- 
kept mountain road, and a river which 
was navigable only in one direction. 


IT. 


The origin and meaning of the word 
‘‘Chattanooga’’ are lost in the mists 
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of tradition. The Cherokees, who, after 
the subjugation of their allies, the 
Chickamaugas, still remained in pos- 
session of the valley, claimed that the 
name was a legacy from the unknown 
people who preceded them. ‘There is 
also no certain record of the date of the 
first white settlement upon the present 
site of the city. After the signing of the 
treaties with the Cherokees, the valley 
became a rendezvous for the traders 
who brought the goods specified in the 
treaty stipulations. Among these, the 
first name to appear in the history of the 
valley is that of one McDonald, who 
settled among the Cherokees, and who 
was the grandfather of John Ross, their 
great chief. Of McDonald little is 
known, save that he built the east room 
of the historic house which was after- 
ward the home of John Ross, and which 
still stands, an historic landmark, at the 
entrance to Rossville Gap, five miles 
back from the river. 

The trading-post at the landing had 
various names, but it was best known 
in the early part of the present century 
as Ross's Landing. In the early thirties 
the encroaching tide of civilization had 
crept down the great valley, and was 
beginning. to beat restlessly against 
the mountain barrier to which Ross’s 
Landing was the gateway. The settle- 
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ment became a military post in 1836,— 
grim foreshadowing of the time when 
it should be wholly given over to the 
purposes of war,—and its importance as 


a point of exchange between the grain- 
growing region of the upper valley and 
the cotton plantations to the south- 
ward began to be recognized. In 1838, 
the last of the Cherokees were de- 
ported to their reservation in the 
Indian Territory ; and in the same year 
the town of Chattanooga was laid out 
and given its present name. 

Of the period between the town 
meeting in the log school-house, where 
the Anglo-Saxon Chattanooga was 
born, and the beginning of the Civil 
War, history has little to say. The 
story of the small river port was that 
of many a frontier town of the time, 
and it is written in bargain and sale, 
in crop years good and bad, in the 
gradual increase of population, and in 
the new life imparted by the coming 
of its first railway. 

Old residents of the city tell a story 
of the building of this first railway 
which goes far to prove that the log- 
rolling schemes of the modern boom- 
ers were not unknown to the fathers. 
The railway was building north on 
the east side of Missionary Ridge, and 
its terminus was to be at Harrison, a 


village some distance above Chatta- 
nooga, but on the same bank of the 
river. Harrison had the advantage of 
being the county seat, but Chatta- 
nooga, then asnow, was alive to its own 
interests. When the officers of the 
railway had been induced to re-open 
the question of the terminus, they were 
met at the end of the track by a com- 
mittee of Chattanoogans and taken 
through swamps and across ridges to 
Harrison, by a route over which no 
railway could then be constructed. 
After which, they were shown the per- 
fectly feasible route around the north- 
ern end of Missionary Ridge to Chat- 
tanooga. 

Notwithstanding this example of the 
enterprising character of its founder, 
Chattanooga, in 1861, was stilla strag- 
gling Southern town of not more than 
six thousand inhabitants. The un- 
paved streets were ankle-deep in mud 
in the rainy season, and sidewalks and 
stepping-stones were classed among 
the luxuries. A second and third rail- 
way had followed the opening of the 
first, and the beginnings of a fourth 
were reaching southward through 
Will’s valley; but the town was still 
essentially a river port, and the prin- 
cipal street led up from the landing 
between two rows of buildings in which 
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the one-storied ‘‘store,’’ with false front and lean-to wooden awning, pre- 
dominated. The railway station was nine squares from the river, and front- 
ing it there stood a substantial building with wide galleries and low-pitched 
roof. This was the Crutchfield House, and it was a type of the hospitable 
Southern hotel of the period, wasteful of space and economical of furniture, 
and with a retinue of negro servants that often outnumbered the guests. 

At the call to arms in the spring of 1861, Chattanooga gave freely of its 
best and bravest ; but not all of these went out to fight under the banners of 
the Confederacy. The town was of the South and Southern to the core; but 

the Union sentiment, 
- so strong in other por- 
tions of East Tennes- 
see, was not without 
its advocates in the 
throat of the great val- 
ley, and here, as else- 
where, that saddest 
phase of the great 
struggle in which 
brother was opposed 
to brother was brought 
to view in more than 
one divided family. 
Almost of necessity 
under such conditions, 
party spirit ran high ; 
but the occasion was 
one which called out 
the best as well as the 
worst in human na- 
ture; and the war-time 
folk-lore of the valley 
has in it many an un- 
written story of heroic 
devotion and unspar- 
ing self-sacrifice. 

During the first year 
of the war, Chatta- 
nooga saw nothing of 
the conflict, and the 
quiet of the town was 
clisturbed only by the 
me daily passage through 
it of troops on their 
way to the battle-fields. 
After the battle of 
Mill Springs (Fishing 
Creek), in Kentucky, 
f soldiers were more nu- 
merous in the streets; 
but the town was not 
garrisoned or fortified, 
and its importance as 
a strategic point was 
still unrecognized. It 
was not untilthe month 
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Incline Railway. Looking toward Lookout Mountain. 


of June, 1862, that the citizens heard the 
first discordant notes of the struggle. 
They came from the throats of Neg- 
ley’s field-pieces posted on Stringer’s 
Ridge, north of the river; and the 
bombardment came by way of a rude 
awakening from a fancied immunity. 


After the first shock of fear, however, 
curiosity got the better of terror; and 
a considerable number of people went 
down to the landing to watch the serv- 
ing of the two guns with which General 
Leadbetter replied to his antagonist 
across the river. 
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yard,and coffee became 
a luxury at four dollars 
apound. At the same 
time, there was no great 
scarcity of provisions, 
though that, too, came 
later on. The second | 
bombardment of the invested city 
occurred, without warning, in Au- 
gust, 1863. It was a day of fasting | 
and prayer, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, and the old 
Presbyterian church, on the corner 
of Market and Seventh streets, was 
crowded with a congregation, of 
which the greater number were sol- 
diers and their officers. Dr. B. M. 
Palmer, of New Orleans, was in the 
pulpit, and he had just begun the 
prayer when the Federal artillery 
opened on the city from the heights 
across the river. In the profound 
stillness of the summer day the scream 
of the shell was plainly heard as the 
echoes of the report died away, but 
the good doctor went on in fervent 
serenity. A second and third dis- 
charge followed the first in rapid suc- 
cession, and the congregation began 
to file quietly out of the church. The 
withdrawal was noiseless but prompt, 
and when Doctor Palmer opened his 
eyes at the conclusion of the prayer 
the house was empty. This incident 
has been told many times, and, like 
others of a similar nature, it has lost 
nothing by repetition. The com- 
monly accepted version is that a shell 
struck the church, knocking it about 
the ears of the congregation, but Doc- 
After the battle of Murfreesboro, tor Palmer himself is the authority for 
Chattanooga became the headquarters the facts as given above. 
of General Bragg, and from that time The bombardment continued for some 
until the close of the war the town was hours, but the damage done to the 
an armed camp, though it still remained town was very slight. One house was 
unfortified, save for a few breastworks struck by a shell and a child was in- 
thrown up on Cameron Hill and on jured, but there was no loss of life. As 
the bluffs overlooking the river. Dur- on a former occasion, curiosity over- 
ing the second year of the war, and, came fear,and every vantage point out 
indeed, up to the time of the Federal of the direct line of the firing had its 
occupation, the citizens suffered few observer. One gentleman, who is older 
privations. Confederate money circu- and wiser now than he was then, stood 
lated freely, but the constantly rising on the bank of the river facing the 
premium on gold diminished the pur- battery. He says he watched the shells 
chasing power of the notes until, in as they flew overhead and ricochetted 
July, 1863, calico sold for a dollar a up Market street, and it did not occur 
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to him at the time that one of them 
might possibly fall short in its tra- 
jectory. 

The Confederate occupation of Chat- 
tanooga ended when General Bragg 
withdrew with his army to the valley 
of the Chickamauga. His rear guard 
was scarcely out of the city when the 
vanguard of General Rosecrans’s army 
entered it. It was then that the citi- 
zens were made to understand that 
their enemies were disciplined soldiers 


under authority ; men and brethren of was handed 


the same race, whose enmity was hon- 
est but not vindictive. An old resi- 
dent, who, though a non-combatant, 
was of the South, says: ‘‘I made dili- 
gent inquiry, and yet I heard of no 
persecution, murder, or rapine. We 
learned in those first few days that we 
had not to deal with an army of aliens."’ 

Chickamauga followed closely upon 
the heels of the Federal occupation. The 
majority of the citizens knew nothing 
of the great battle while it was in prog- 
ress, though the thunder of the guns 
could be heard in the outskirts of the 
city. The first authentic news from the 
battle-field reached the town at noon 
on the 20th of September; and soon 
after that hour the ambulances began 
to come in with the wounded, and the 
city was at once transformed into a 
great hospital. Some of Chattanooga’s 
sons were among the sufferers, but at 
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such times private grief is swallowed 
up in public sympathy—and sympathy 
knows no political distinctions. There 
were many pathetic incidents turning 
upon this pivot of our common hu- 
manity, and among them was one which 
wili serve to show that the foundations 
for the upbuilding of a united country 
were already laid. 

A clergyman who stood watching 
the long line of ambulances filing up 
Ninth street, toward the High School, 
a scrap of paper, upon 
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which was written in pencil: ‘‘I am 
wounded ; help me if you can.’’ It 
was signed with the name of an old 
friend and school-mate, and the good 
clergyman lost no time in finding the 
ambulance in which the writer of the 
note lay wounded almost to death. Per- 
mission was secured, and the sufferer 
was taken to the clergyman’s home. 
Then there followed a grim battle with 
death through the long weeks of the 
siege, and the Federal soldier who was 
stationed as a guard at the clergyman’s 
house stood by the Confederate captain 


day and night, and helped to nurse him 
back to life. At the battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge, soon after, the soldier was 
ordered to rejoin his regiment ; but in 
a few hours he came back wounded, to 
be cared for in his turn by the con- 
valescent Confederate. 

Up to the night of September 21, 
1863, no city in the South could boast 
of finer shade trees or more beautiful 
environments than Chattanooga. The 
early settlers had hewn their streets 
and clearings out of the primeval forest, 
but they left long lines of shade trees 
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and open groves wherever the land was 
not needed for other purposes. In a 
single night the scene changed as if by 
magic. Upon its withdrawal from the 
field of Chickamauga, the Federal army 
became an army of wood-cutters. All 
through the night the citizens heard 
the ringing blows of the axes and the 
crash of falling trees ; and by morning 
the sylvan glory had departed from 
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Chattanooga. ‘The old resident before 
quoted says: ‘‘I did not know my own 
city. It had been in the hands of a 
barber, and the loss of the dense beard 
that grew on its face had converted 
a familiar friend into an unknown 
stranger.’’ 

The felling of the trees proved to be 
but the beginning of the transforma- 
tion. Working in relays, the army 


burrowed and dug, throwing up breast- 
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works, filling ravines, and levelling 
hills until the city became a vast forti- 
fied camp. Then Bragg’s lines were 
drawn around and about; the battery 
on Lookout Mountain opened fire on 
the city ; the siege began, and with it 
the severest privations of the few citi- 
zens who still clung to their homes 
and holdings. In a very short time 
food became pitifully scarce. The 


army itself was put on short rations. 
Horses and mules died daily ; and more 
than one orchard was cut down in 
order that the animals might feed on 
the bark and twigs and so be kept 
alive for a few days longer. Many of 
the inhabitants who were still loyal to 
the cause of the Confederacy hid their 
sufferings and starved in silence; a 
complaint to the provost marshal meant 
deportation to the North, since civilians 
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were not allowed to become a charge 
upon the depleted commissary. 

The battle of Missionary Ridge, 
and the raising of the siege, broke 
the back of these bitter hardships; 
and when Sherman moved southward, 
the tide of battle ebbed away from 
the sheltered valley at the foot of Look- 
out, and did not return. None the 


less, Chattanooga the- city knew no 
civic existence until the close of the 
conflict. In the interim it was a con- 
valescent camp and a fortified depot 


of supplies. A military hospital was - 


built on the summit of Lookout, and 
many a wounded and weary soldier 
was helped to win his way back to 
health and strength in the salubrious 
climate of the mountain-top. 


IIT. 


The Chattanooga of the present 
may be said to have had its begin- 
nings in the events immediately 
following the close of the Civil 
War. Its capital was next to 
nothing; its site was more 
desolate and forbidding 
than that of ancient Jeru- 
salem after Titus had 
plowed and scattered salt 

in its ruins; and its pop- 
ulation was an unhope- 

ful mixture of camp- 
followers and 
stragglers 

from both 

armies, tem- 

pered by a 

perilously 
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Chattanooga, from Cameron Hill. 


small proportion of ex-soldiers, Federal 
and Confederate, and honest citizens 
who returned to seek their own in the 
dismantled town. It was a chaotic 
beginning, but out of chaos came the 
various degrees of order and prosperity, 
slowly, and each after its kind, and the 
modern city of to-day stands for the 
result. 

The muddy streets of ante-bellum 
times are among the things that were 
and are not ; side-walks are no longer 
the exception ; the one-storied, wooden 
building with the two-storied false front 
and lean-to awning has taken its de- 
parture with the other ear-marks of 
the country village. The old Crutch- 
field House—relic of the days when 
hospitality meant something 
more than meat, drink, and 
lodging,—has given place to 
a modern hotel. Gas, and 
the mule-drawn_street-car, 
came together ; and electric- 
ity followed to share the la- 
bors of the first and to ban- 
ish the second. ‘The cavern- 
ous wood fire-place, dear to 
the hearts of those who have 
tender memories of the old 
black mammy and the do- 
inestic environment of which 
she was the central figure, 
has yielded up its place to 


the coal-burning grate which cheers but 
warms not. The old-time dwelling, 
with its stately Grecian portico, its 
wide galleries, its bisecting hall and 
roomy guest chambers, is a curiosity 
in the city whereof it was once the pride 
and the ornament. All of which is to 
say that the Chattanooga of to-day is 
spick and span, and new and modern, 
as an aspiring young city should be; 
with a present that is at least comfort- 
ably equal to the demands of the cent- 
ury-end, a future that is doubtless envi- 
able, and a past of which its citizens are 
just beginning to speak respectfully. 
Inone respect the newer city isunique. 
Innoothercommunity south of the Ohio 
river has the blending of the sections 
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had such a complete and successful test. 
Witha population which has beendrawn 
in nearly equal proportions from North 
and South, the social clique modeled on 
sectional lines isa thing unknown. The 
body civic, in its social, political, and 
commercial aspects, is fairly homogene- 
ous and well knitted together ; dividing 
necessarily on the political questions of 
the day, but always upon, lines which 
run indifferently and never toward sec- 
tionalism. Moreover, despite the fact 
that he is a dweller in an inland city, 
the Chattanoogan is oftener cosmopoli- 
tan than provincial; and it is no im- 
putation upon his intelligence to say 
that a sense of the historic importance 
of his city has in a manner been thrust 
upon him by the reiterated inquiries 
and encomiums of the sight-seer. In 
this he is rather to be commended than 
censured; he, or at least nineteen- 
twentieths of him, isa migrant, North- 
ern or Southern, and he has been mod- 
estly slow to appropriate that share of 
place-pride which is supposed to belong 
rather to the blood kinsman than to the 
adopted son. At the present rate of 
progress, however, he is in a fair way 
to become the most enthusiastic of mu- 
nicipal patriots. Lying, as it does, in 
the great highway of north-and-south 
travel, Chattanooga numbers its annual 
visitors by the thousand ; and the in- 
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satiable curiosity of the average sight. 
seer, well laid on by searching inquiry 
and naive questions, would soon make 
the newest migrant ashamed of his un 
knowledge. 

The time is well within the memory 
of the writer when the interrogative 
visitor was turned over to the tender 
mercies of the hackman, or of the self 
appointed guide whose principal quali 
fications was a vivid and often illusory 
imagination. Once in the early days 
of his adoption, a certain citizen of 
Chattanooga was questioned at the 
Point Hotel on Lookout Mountain by a 
gentleman who was the spokesman for 
a party of strangers. Being obliged to 
confess his own ignorance, the citizen 
referred the gentleman to a guide, who 
doffed his cap and asked: ‘'Is you all 
*quentin wid dis scen'ry, sah ?’’ 

Assured to the contrary, he pro- 
ceeded to dilate upon the subject, 
misnaming the mountains and valleys, 
making frantic guesses at the statis 
tics, and concluding with a descrip 
tion of the battle above the clouds 
that was picturesque in its exagger 
ated inaccuracies. 

‘Ves, sah; hit’s des lak I been tell- 
in’ youall, sah. Right ‘long dah—’ 
pointing to an unscaleable slope of the 
talus—‘'is whah Gin’! Grant climm up 
wid de whole ob de Fed’ral army a-hep 
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The Crutchfield House, 1864. 


pin’ him. Den he tuk dish yer hotel 
by stohm—,’’ the Point Hotel is a mod- 
erninvention—, ‘‘an’ w’en he donedone 
dat, he climm up dish yer clift—,’’ it is 
seventy-five feet of sheer precipice—, 
‘‘an’ throw ever’ las’ one o’ dem rebels 
off’m de aige; yes, sah, dat’s what he 
done !’’ 

The citizen overheard and profited by 
thle object lesson ; and when the vera- 
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cious guide had been fed and dismissed, 
he made haste to thrust his own scant 
knowledge of history into the breach, 
mentally resolving, meanwhile, that 
another and similar occasion should 
find him better prepared. 

The historic landmarks of the city 
and vicinity are both rare and plentiful. 
Of the early days of the settlement 
there remain but few reminders ; while 
of the war period there are memorials 
and commemorative tablets at every 
turn. Chief among the relics of the 
earlier time is the old house, built of 
hewn logs, which was once the home 
of John Ross. The original cabin, built 
by McDonald, the chieftain’s grand- 

father, had but a single room; and 
to this Ross added from time to 
time until the dwelling assumed its 
present form. Seen from the road, 
nestling in its door yard grove at 
the foot of Missionary Ridge, i 
looks not unlike a substantial farm- 
house of a much later day. The 
east room, which is the older part 
of the house, has been 
preserved unchanged by 
alterations or repairs ; 
and its interior exhibits 
some fine specimens of 
Indian carving. Back 
of the garden, in a lit- 
tle glen, a great spring 
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gushes from the mouth of a cavern at 
the base of the ridge; and this, to- 
gether with the proximity of the gap, 
affording easy access to the Cherokee 
country to the southward, doubtless 
determined the location of McDonald’s 
cabin. 

This historic house, and the hamlet 
of Rossville, are in Georgia, a few hun- 
dred yards south of the Tennessee line 
at the point where the ‘‘ Rossville pike’’ 
becomes the government boulevard lead- 
ing to the battle-field of Chickamauga. 
The village isa suburb of Chattanooga ; 
and it is the most southerly in a chain 
of residence settlements skirting the 
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among the first, if, indeed, it was not 
the earliest, of the more substantial 
business houses in the ancient town; 
and it was a landmark and a pioneer 
among the wooden shacks and shantics 
of the river port long before its degr:- 
dation in the early sixties. 

Four squares to the rear of the mili- 
tary prison, on the first gentle slope of 
Cameron Hill, there stands a brick 
dwelling which is pointed out by a1- 
other bronze tablet as having been 
the war-time headquarters of Gener: 
Breckinridge. So it was, truly, but 
there are other and better reasons why 
it should be held in remembrance. !t 


Site of Bragg’s Headquarters on Missionary Ridge. 


base and covering the hither side of 
Missionary Ridge. 

One of the oldest buildings in the 
city proper is a three-storied brick with 
obtuse angled gables, square windows, 
and lowentrances. It stands on the 
corner of Market and Fourth streets, 
with its side to the greater thorough- 
fare; and a bronze tablet marking it as 
the military prison used by both armies 
during the war gives it a prominent 
place in the guide books, and insures 
it a visit from the sight-seeing pilgrim. 
Of these, however, but a small number 
are aware that the dingy building has 
other claims to distinction. It was 


was the first brick dwelling of any size 
erected in Chattanooga; it was the 
home of the Whiteside family, whose 
founder was among the first and ablest 
of the early settlers, and whose name 
is associated with every forward move- 
ment of the town and of the surround- 
ing region. Last, but not least, it is 
one of the few survivors of the urban 
type of Southern dwellings of the bet- 
terclass. Built in the form of an ‘‘L,’’ 
with its shorter arm facing the street, 
its great chimneys and massive walls 
are solid reminders of the substantial- 
ity of other days, contrasting gratefully 
with the summer-house architecture 
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ofthepresent. They 
excuse-if anything | 
may excuse — the 
pretentious Grecian 
portico with its 
heavy roof and cor- 
nice upheld by 
stately columns 
whose symmetry is 
marred and made 
1. diculous by the 
introduction of a 
) latform serving as 

gallery for the 
second floor. The 
temple-like en- 
‘rance to a plain 
ond unornamented dwelling is suffi- 
ciently startling; but when to this is 
added the effect of the columns broken 
in mid-air, there is nothing more to 
be said, and modern architectural taste 
gasps and expires. 

Coming down to the more recent 
period whose history is punctuated by 
the events and incidents of the Civil 
War, Chattanooga becomes an open 
book, fairly written, and to be read 
as one runs. Setting aside the Chick- 
amauga National Park asa subject too 
great, and, at the present writing, too 
incomplete, to be more than mentioned 
in passing, the city and valley are be- 
sprent with monuments, tablets, guide- 
boards and finger-posts, epitomizing 
and commemorating great deeds and 
small on battle-field and in camp, with 
impartial exactness. The headquarters 
of the generals, commanding and sub- 
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ordinate, on both sides; the locations 
of prisons and hospitals ; the salients 
in the lines of fortification ; all these 
are so plainly marked and so clearly 
explained that one may almost recon- 
struct the warlike scene of thirty-three 
years ago. 

Standing in the luminous twilight ot 
an autumn evening upon the hill which 
was once ringed in by the earth-works 
of Fort Wood, it is easy to re-people 
the valley with the moving squadrons 
of the contending armies. In front the 
heat lightning, playing fitfully along 
the crestof Missionary Ridge, simulates 
the flashes of the gunson Bragg’s upper 
line; the rumbling of the trains in the 
distant freight yards is not unlike the 
distance-diminished roar of the artil- 
lery. In the dim light, the railway 
embankment at the foot of the hill 
passes for the breastworks of the ad- 
vanced line of rifle- 
pits; and the rattling 
clangor of an ap- 
proaching trolley-car 
becomes the rapid fire 
of musketry on a re- 
mote picket line. The 
rhythmic beat of the 
blast engines at the 
Citico Furnace trans- 
forms itself into the 
echoing tread of a 
grand army ; and the 
flare at the mouth of 
the cupola lends itself 
to the imagination as 
the flash from an ex- 
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ploding shell. Far away to the right, 
where the shadow of a passing storm 
cloud rests upon the point of Lookout, 
the lightning again plays the part of 
the artillery ; and the jangling crash of 
a coupling freight train in the yard 
serves for the din of the bursting shell 
thrown from the battery on the Point. 
As the darkness gathers, the illusion 
becomes more perfect, and presently 
the instinct of self-preservation starts 
involuntarily into life at an unusually 
bright flash or a louder concussion. 

Then the scene changes slowly and 
as by the gradual lifting of a curtain. 
A fast express train—symbol of the 
eager restlessness of our own day— 
rushes past upon the embankment 
which was but now a line of rifle-pits ; 
twinkling electric lamps begin to star 
the landscape ; beyond the Ridge a mel- 
low glow grows brighter, until the har- 
vest moon swings clear of the tree tops. 
A flood of softened radiance fills the 
valley, and the gap of years closes sud- 
denly when the moonlight fails upon 
the wooded slopes of the National Cem- 
etery, white with their countless rows 
of headstones. It is the scroll of the 
dead, written on grassy slopes and 
mounds in letters of stone,—a stupen- 
dous tablet, before which all else that 
has been done to commemorate the 
great battles becomes trivial and com- 
monplace. 


IV. 


To the lover of nature in her pict- 
uresque moods, the Chattanooga val- 
ley and its encompassing mountains 
appeal directly, and with a force which 
is not weakened by familiarity and a 
closer acquaintance. The valley is 
broad enough to give a definite per- 
spective, but it is not too broad to be 
crossed in an afternoon’s ramble. The 
mountains are rugged and lofty, thrust- 
ing their heads well up into the exhil- 
arating atmosphere of the higher alti- 
tudes; but they are near at hand, and 
sufficiently easy of ascent to spare the 
climber enough vitality to make the 
view from the summit a keen delight. 
Like their brothers of the Cumberlands, 
they are plateaus, wooded from heel to 
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crest; the boundary of the table-land 
being, in most places, a line of perpen- 
dicular cliffs, from the foot of which the 
talus slopes precipitously to the valleys. 

Among the mountains west of the 
Great Smokies, Lookout is easily the 
monarch, but this is merely a matter o! 
location. The mountain ramparts of the 
great valley of East Tennessee converge 
at a point a few miles below Chatta- 
nooga where the river gathers itself for 
the race through the tortuous cleft in 
the great plateau ; and from every point 
of view northward and eastward Look 
out stands clearly defined, separate anc 
apart from the less characteristic heights 
of the Raccoon and Sand Mountain. 
As a matter of fact, Walden’s Ridg« 
has a few feet the advantage in alti 
tude; but the intervening hills and 
ridges lessen its apparent height, and 
the point of view is against it. Look- 
out, on the contrary, has no such de 
tractions. It springs abruptly from the 
water level in the elbow of the great 
bend, with a line of eroded cliffs for 
a foundation, from the top of which the 
buttressing talus runs up in precipitous 
slopes to the base of the higher cliff at 
the summit. 

Much has been said about the mag- 
nificent view from the northern crest 
of Iookout, so much, indeed, that a 
word of detraction may not come amiss 
in such a thesaurus of praise. For a 
sight of the mountains and valleys 
spreading away in every direction, lim- 
itless and illimitable, since the blue of 
earth and sky blend with no visible 
line of demarcation, it is grand, in- 
spiring, sublime—what you will. But 
as you love your fellowman and are re- 
luctant to think small of his accom- 
plishments, look not, I pray you, upon 
Chattanooga from the summit of Look 
out. The altitude is too great. From 
that height the city looks like a land 
agent’s map, incomplete as to details 
and somewhat overworn from much 
handling. Cameron Hill becomes a 
mere mound; Orchard Knob and the 
other picturesque hills in the valley 
disappear in the general foreshorten- 
ing; Missionary Ridge sinks into a 
slight swelling of the plain over which 
an army might have marched with un- 
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yroken ranks and at a double-quick. 
[t is an illusion, of course, but it is one 
which will have to be lived down, and 
or some of us the process is tedious. 

With all of its grandeur, of which 

-here is much, the charm of Lookout 
s in acloser acquaintance than the 
uigratory sight-seer can compass. For 
he geological ramble there are wonder- 
ul caves, underground rivers, myster- 
‘ous chasms and crevices, and rocky 
slopes and precipices, silent and ret- 
cent to the unlearned, but garrulous 
‘nough to him who understands their 
language. For the botanizing excur- 
sion there is a diversified flora with 
representatives from all climes, from 
the long-leafed pine of the Southern 
coasts to the whortleberry of the New 
pastures. 

And for the lover of nature, who is 
neither geologist nor botanist, curious 
collector of relics nor vain seeker after 
hackneyed points of view, who shuns 
the beaten paths and turns his back 
upon the photographer who would fain 
appeal to his vanity by portraying him 
on the verge of the cliff with the uni- 
verse for a background—for such the 
mountain is more than a rockery, an 
herbarium, a museum of war relics, or 
a gigantic Eiffel Tower. It isa cher- 
ishing mother or a buffeting antago- 
nist, as the mood serves; a stimulant 
or a narcotic, as the need demands. 
A day spent in its company steadies 


the eye and hand, and brushes the cob- 
webs from the weary brain. 

In the early spring the trailing ar- 
butus opens its tiny bells on the sun- 
nier slopes, and the forests are martial 
in their white pompons of dogwood 
bloom and pink plumes of the haw- 
thorns. A little later, the glades on 
the plateau are purple with violets or 


variegated with the brighter tints of * 


the wild phlox; and the crevices in 
the cliffs are overflowing with billowy 
masses of laurel. In June the pink 
azalea carpets the higher terraces, and 
its shyer sister in white fills the se- 
cluded glens with fragrant incense. 
With these come the rhododendrons, 
patches of warm coloring against the 
background of greens; and the paths 
are bordered with the crimson stars of 
the Indian pink, nodding in the soft 
breeze as it sweeps across the mountain. 

Rest there is in such a day for the 
jaded craftsman of any guild ; but for 
the weary brain worker there is also 
the inspiration which comes filtered 
through no denser medium than the 
translucent atmosphere of these mount- 
ain solitudes. Here, in these pictur- 
esque surroundings of the Chattanooga 
valley the lover of nature may be near 
to nature’s heart; and such as earth 
and sky, forest and glade, bubbling 
spring and brawling brook, sun-warmed 
mountain-top and shaded dell may give 
is his for the taking. 
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N arrival at Greeley’s was an event. 

Except on Saturdays no one ever 
came, and then only the worn and 
jaded toilers whose families were sum- 
mering at theinn. Three times a week 
the stage brought the mail and an oc- 
casional express package ; that was all. 
Such a thing as a new arrival was never 
thought of. 

Why, season after season, people 
should go to Greeley’s no one had ever 
been able to find out ; yet, summer after 
summer, the rattling old stage carried 
the usual number to the inn, where they 
seemed content to pass their days in 
monotony. ‘True, the situation was 
high, and the air pure; the scenery 
wild and beautiful. Then, too, there 
was the weird music of the ‘‘Singing 
Rock,’’ and somehow there seemed to 
be a charm about the place, for the 
summer boarders always came back, 
greeting one another with the freedom 
of old acquaintances, as they met in 
the days of early June. 

It was now August, and, of course, 
no one else was expected so near the 
close of the season ; yet, as the stage 
stopped in front of the inn, the group 
of ladies sitting on the gallery turned 
surprised faces in the direction of the 
office. Thisevening there was an ar- 
rival? A flutter of pleased astonish- 
ment was felt, as out of the depths of 
the old-fashioned vehicle, there stepped 
a young man in a gray tweed suit. 

The authority par excellence of the 
inn, Mrs. Doctor Petral, adjusted her 
eyeglasses and thoroughly inspected 
the new-comer, as he stood talking to 
Greeley ; but even Mrs. Petral had 
to confess ignorance of his identity, 
and contented herself with saying, 
‘Well, he looks like a gentleman, any- 
way.”’ 

‘‘Had we not best learn something 
of who he is before he joins our circle? 
We ought to be careful after that ex- 
perience at Mrs. Brownly’s,’’ said Mrs. 
Lessing. 
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‘*Chut! my dear,’’ answered Mrs. 
Petral, ‘‘you need not disturb vour- 
self on that point. I willsee to that.’’ 

‘*Mr. Greeley,’’ she called, ‘‘may | 
see you, please? Ah, good evening; 
I'll not detain you a moment, but could 
not one of your boys drive us to Point 
Disappointment to-morrow morning? 
Ah, many thanks; you are always so 
kind. By the by, Mr. Greeley, who is 
our new arrival?’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly, Mrs. Petral, cer- 
tainly. Get Tom or Billy into service 
whenever you want’em. The newman, 
eh? His name’s Chester, Robert L,. 
Chester,’’ read Mr. Greeley from a card 
he held. ‘‘Took me quite unexpected, 
but I reckon I can stow him away.”’ 

‘‘Chester?’’ said Mrs. Petral. ‘‘I 
seem to know the name, and yet—’’ 

‘* The Philadelphia Chesters you are 
thinking of, Julia. I wonder if this 
young man is one of them ?’’ questioned 
Mrs. Humphreys. 

‘*To be sure he is,’’ settled Mrs. 
Petral, at once adopting her sister's 
suggestion. ‘‘I shall tell Mr. Greeley 
that he may introduce him.”’ 

Very unique, the process of reason- 
ing adopted by Mrs. Petral and her set. 
She colored her opinions of people and 
things entirely by a surface judgment. 
A social prism reflected for her the 
light in which many people were re- 
garded. She was one of those women 
who, by an assumption of superiority, 
always push into the front rank. She 
willed to lead, and people, seeing her 
prominent, tipped their hats and pushed 
their neighbors out of the way to get 
nearer, and so catch some of the Petral 
splendor from this social luminary. 
Her remarks were thought witty, her 
jokes laughed at, and, as for her opin- 
ion, it was never disputed. ‘‘Mrs. 
Petral thinks so,’’ generally settled a 
question. The ‘‘Circle’’ would have 
resented the notion that it was led by 
anyone, yet not one of the set was free 
from her domination. 
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Mr. Chester was not seen again that 
evening, and, upon inquiry, the next 
morning at breakfast, Mrs. Petral 
le:rned that he had gone out for the 
day, with which indefinite answer she 
hed to be content. At dinner he was 
finishing dessert, as she began to eat 
her soup. Really, he was very tanta- 
living; and again in the evening he was 
net to be seen. After several days of 
such unaccountable behavior on the 
part of the late arrival madam began 
to resent it. It was positive rudeness 
to avoid people as he was doing. Of 
one thing she was sure; they could 
exist without him, and much more Mrs. 
P.tral said in condemnation of him to 
the ‘‘ Cirele.’’ By the end of a week 
Mrs. Petral was angry, and Robert 
Chester was under her ban. 

Sunday at Singing Rock, to the 
‘“Circle’’ at Greeley’s, wasaday of mild 
excitement, for they had something to 
do. ‘They went to church. To the 
sad-eyed, gaunt-looking mountaineers 
it was the most important day of the 
week. ‘To them it meant rest, loafing, 
holiday. ‘Goin’ ter meetin’,’ the men 
met their neighbors, and on Sunday 
morning they sat about the little church 
yard whittling long splinters of soft 
pine, discussing crops, politicsand such 
bits of local happenings as the mascu- 
line mind is apt to retail with special 
relish. ‘To the women the very fact of 
sitting down for a couple of hours and 
doing absolutely nothing, to wear their 
best clothes, to have the opportunity 
of comparing notes on ‘chickens an’ 
garden truck,’ and then to get such 
comfort as their blind ignorance allowed 
‘from what Parson mout say ;’ this was 
enough for them, and it made the hard 
grind of the other six days easier to 
bear. So little of the milk and honey 
of life came to these starved beings, so 
few expressions of sympathy. Not 
that they do not feel; they do, but 
they are a silent race, these dwellers on 
the mountain heights, and their souls, 
like their bodies, are constrained to live 
ol a meagre diet. 

When he first came among them the 
Rev. John Fairfax hoped that he could, 
nay, that he would, raise these people, as 
he put it, ‘toa higher realization of their 
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birthrights,’ to make them, like Mary, 
choose the better part. But that was 
long ago. Gradually but surely John 
Fairfax had learned that he could not 
reach them. ‘The’r minister’ was to 
them a calling, nota man. Something 
only ‘fit fur fun’rals an’ weddin’s.’ He 
had spent a good part of his life among 
them; had given to them unsparingly 
of his best, and it often seemed to him 
that all his planting in this rocky, 
mountain soil had been in vain. 

Why did he stay? He hardly knew 
himself, for in the twenty years he had 
lived at Singing Rock there was but 
one house in the village where he was 
welcomed asa friend. They were con- 
trasts, these two friends; the one a 
burly blacksmith, the other a schol- 
arly gentleman. 

Though in his sturdy strength he 
wielded a hammer that many another 
man could scarcely lift, big Ben Rob- 
erts had hammered many an idea into 
a red-hot horseshoe. ‘‘ He be er-think- 
in’ man, my Ben,’’ his wife would 
proudly say. ‘‘ He bean’t much of er 
talker, Ben ain’t, but what he do say 
is p’inted ; an’ when it comes ter read- 
in’, Ben he ruther read er book ner 
eat!”’ 

They understood each other, these 
two men. Their souls had recognized 
each other long ago. Roberts appre- 
ciated the pure, unselfish nature that 
spent itself for others, and Fairfax saw 
the lofty soul within the rough ex- 
terior. ‘They had studied and read to- 
gether, first as master and pupil, now 
as equals ; and a close companionship 
of twenty years had done much for 
both of them. 

When Mr. Fairfax opened his vestry 
room door on this particular Sunday in 
August, the blacksmith was there wait- 
ing for him. 

“Ah, good morning, Ben; good 
morning,’’ the rector began, then 
catching sight of the other’s face he 
quickly added, ‘‘ what is it, Ben?”’ 

‘*It's Mar’gret. He’s here. Jen sez 
she seen him.”’ 

‘*Surely you do not mean to say that 
your wife has seen Rodger Chesney ?”’ 

‘Jest him that Ido mean, d—n him! 
Jest Rodge Chesney. Parson, I beg 
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yore pardin’; but it do make a man 
furgit his manners when he mentions 
sich er snake.’’ 

‘‘T know, Ben; yes, I know yer've 
had a greatdeal to bear. You will re- 
member your promise to me, will you 
not, Ben? Your promise?’’ 

“Tf ’twan’t fur that, an’, an’ yer, 
Parson, I'd er swung fur squeezin’ his 
whistle ’fore now. Yer’ve got my 
word, an’ Parson, I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
disgrace yer.”’ 

Fairfax laid his hand affectionately 
on the blacksmith’s shoulder. He said 
nothing, but his hand slipped along 
the other’s arm, and the brown mus- 
cular fist held the slender white fingers 
of the rector in a warm clasp. 

Quite a well-filled church awaited 
Mr. Fairfax as he walked into the 
chancel this fair day in August. 

Mr. Fairfax waited while Mrs. Petral 
executed a ‘‘ voluntary,’’ and it seemed 
to Ben Roberts that the rector looked 
straight into his eyes as he said: ‘‘ En- 
ter not into judgment with Thy serv- 
ant, O Lord, for in Thy sight shall no 
man living be justified !”’ 

‘‘Well! I nuver see Ben Roberts 
drop thet money plate a-fore. He sho’ 
must er-been took sick!’’ commented 
Mrs. Smizer to her husband, as he 
hitched up their buggy after church. 

‘“’Twan’t sich er pile in it ez ter 
make it heavy carryin’,’’ the farmer 
chuckled. 

‘*’ Pearslike he mouter been drinkin’, 
an him er deacon, too. It’s er shame.”’ 

‘* Hit hard, ole woman, while yer’re 
at it,’’ said Mr. Smizer, laughing ; 
‘*but yer’re wide o’ ther mark this 
time. Ben don’t drink nuthin’ but 
sweet cider, an’ he ain’t er deacon.”’ 

‘* Parson thinkser heap of him, enny 
ways; an’ he’s er somethin’, I knows.”’ 

‘* Er vestryman, Susan ; ez I be, an’ 
is er respectable set, an’ they better 
be,’’ laughed her husband again. 

‘‘Poor Ben, he have had er stroke, 
jist like ’twar wi’ me,’’ explained old 


Mr. Grant to a neighbor, as they hob- 
bled home together. 

‘‘Did yer see how Ben dropt ther 
money in ther collection ?’’ 

‘‘Didn’t I, now? I wisht er shiner 
er so had rolled nigher me.’’ 


As they left the little building, every 
one was speaking of the accident. Evi- 
dently it had made much more of an 
impression on them than the sermon. 
Roberts had followed the rector into 
the vestry room. He waited for M-. 
Fairfax to speak. 

‘* How came you to drop the plat», 
Ben ?’’ the rector at last asked. 

‘‘T seen him. He put er silver dol- 
lar in ther collection. When I see hini, 
Parson, my grip jist onloosed an’ thr 
stuff fell. ’T'war him!’’ he cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I’ll swar to it a-fore any 
jedge an’ jury.’”’ 

‘‘Rodger Chesney would never be 
so great a fool as to come back here. 
There is too much against him. You 
know that, Ben. It could not have 
been Chesney that you saw in church. ”’ 

‘‘T tell yer ’twar him,’’ said Ben, 
doggedly. 

“If so, I will help you, Ben—you 
and Margaret ; you may rely on that. 
Come to me Monday as soon as you 
can.’? Then again the warm hand- 
clasp between these two men, which 
meant so much. 

Some nine years before, a young man 
calling himself Rodger Chesney had 
come to Singing Rock. Instead of a 
gun or fishing rod, he carried a small 
canvas bag, and sticking in his belt 
was a light iron hammer. 

‘* What on airth kin he beer-huntin’?”’ 
the mountaineers had wondered ; but 
with a rustic courtesy that well might 
be emulated, they never questioned. 
He was boarding with the blacksmith, 
for Jenny Roberts boasted of being the 
best cook about the mountain, and had 
persuaded her husband to have the 
young man take his meals with them. 
One day he had emptied the canvas 
bag on the little porch. 

‘“Why, mister, yer’ ve been er-huntin’ 
rocks!’’ Ben’s little boy exclaimed. 
‘*Ma wur er-hopin’ 'twur squir’ls yer 
wur snarin’, an’ yer ain’t got nuthin’ 
but some little rocks !’’ 

They were all awaiting the early 
supper, and one after the other they 
came and looked at the little pile of 
rubbish, and then very questioningly 
at Chesney. That a man should find 
pleasure in ‘‘fulin’ erway time like 
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thet’’ was quite incomprehensible to 
them. 

‘‘Yes, nothing but little rocks,’’ 
laughed Rodger Chesney. ‘‘See here, 
Tom, I'll show you something,’’ and 
after Tom had looked through the mi- 
croscope he had a very great respect 
for Mr. Chesney and his ‘‘little rocks.”’ 

So the time wore on. In the morn- 
ing the young man hunted specimens 
and fossils, and at evening, when the 
moon hung overhead, he sat with Mar- 
garet, Ben Roberts’ fair young sister ; 
listening to her innocent chatter, and 
to the weird music from the Singing 
Rock. 

September came with a glorious burst 
of color, for the frost was early that 
year; yet Chesney lingered, and Mar- 
garet listened and believed in her hero, 
who was of the basest clay. 

The music from Singing Rock, so 
weirdly sweet, seemed full of a new 
meaning to this untaught girl. Love 
had glorified her nature, as the autumn 
frosts had sent a glory of color through 
the mountain solitudes. Alas! that 
both should have the power to kill! 


I. 


Although it was past ten o'clock, the 
dull glow of the blacksmith’s fire 
gleamed like a great red eye through 
the night’s darkness. Almost every 
one else in the village was abed or rest- 
ing, for Singing Rock kept early hours ; 
yet—Ben Roberts worked on. Hewas 
shaping a horseshoe with the skill of 
a clever workman, his heavy strokes 
falling with a rhymic regularity. 

‘‘Somethin’s wrong wi’ Ben. Don’t 
yer hear ’im?  Ben’s troubled in his 
min’ when he wucks thet er way, an’ 
he furgits his stummick entirely. He 
ain't eat er mouthful sense this mornin’ 
an’ them vittles’ll dry up settin’ in ther 
ashes.”’ 

Margaret did not reply. 

‘Books is all well enough,’’ Mrs. 
Roberts went on, ‘‘ but they ain’t fillin’ 
fur all thet ; an’ a man’s in’ards will 
git ter growlin’ if he furgits he have 
erstummick. ‘het thar piece o’ mid- 
dlin’ wur jes’ right at supper time, but 
nower pig wouldn’t own it? Jes’ most 


er cinder! Books ought to be kep’ in 
the’r place ;’’ and that place was on the 
small, well-dusted shelf, according to 
Jenny Roberts, ‘‘an’ vittles in the’r 
place,’? which Mrs. Roberts did not 
consider her neat hearthstone. 

When ‘‘ fo’kes war foolish enough ter 
furgit the’r stummicks,’’ she had but a 
poor opinion of them ; ‘‘but Ben, he’d 
ruther read than eat enny time.’’ 

‘* Lemme take him ther supper,’’ said 
Margaret. 

‘*T dunno but I will,’’ answered the 
elder woman, ‘‘ he’ll more like eat it 
for yer, Mar’gret. I don’t mean ter 
say Ben ain’t er free handed man wi’ 
his money, an’ he keeps us well, he do, 
but he had oughter eat more vittles an’ 
not be gittin’ ther ’spepsia, not thet he 
have it yet, Mar’gret, but I hear fo’kes 
say it jes’ grows on empty stummicks ; 
an’ Mr. Grasp, wi’ his law books, an’ 
ther Parson wi’ his serments, Ibet yer, 
ther both thinks more about ther vit- 
tles ner my Ben, an’ books is the’r 
trade, like horseshoein’ is ourn. Thar, 
ef he don’t eat that slice 0’ bacon he 
ain't got no feelin’.’’ 

‘Tf pa is free wi’ his money, yer 
sho’ is wi’ yore tongue, ma.”’ 

‘*Go long ter bed, Mose, an’ stop 
yore sass,’’ said his mother. 

Moses was half-way up the ladder 
leading to his loft before he had dared 
to make this comment on his parent. 
He now hung his head from the trap 
door, for a parting shot. 

‘‘T say, ma—I reckon he keeps his 
mouth shet less ther iron dus’ gitsinter 
his stummick. I heared er man say 
ez iron wur good stuff ter make er man 
eat, but it don’t ’fect him. Yer ain’t 
got no call fur none nohow. Lord, 
how yer kin eat, and puts er plenty 
sass long wi’ it, too.’’ 

Mose’s head disappeared as he saw 
his motherexamining a well-worn cane, 
which had intimate acquaintance with 
his shins. 

‘* Git erway frum thar,’’she ordered. 

When Margaret, with her smoking 
plate of ‘‘vittles’’ and little tin bucket 
of coffee walked into the shop, her 
brother had finished his work. He 
was sitting by a rough table, his arms 
folded upon it, his head resting on 
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them. Margaret touched him on the 
shoulder ; he looked up with a start. 

‘*Here’s yore supper, Ben. Wun- 
not yer eat it, lad ?’’ 

He allowed her to place it upon the 
table, even to uncover the bucket of 
coffee before he spoke, then he said, 
‘‘ Thankee, Mar’ gret.”’ 

‘* What ails yer, Ben? Is it me thet 
be er troublin’ yer?’’ 

‘“Yes, lass,’’ he answered simply, for 
the truth was his most natural speech, 
“it be yer. I’se been thinkin’ o’ it 
all, an’ it jes’ sorter crippled me; I wur 
er waitin’ ’till ther strain passed off.’’ 

‘*O Ben!’’ she said sorrowfully, ‘‘it 
do seem like I has ter hurt yer er heap?’’ 

How unlike they were, this brother 
and sister. Not one single trace in 
either face, of their near relationship. 
She was tall and slender in build, with 
a clear olive skin darkened by expos- 
ure to sun and wind. Her eyes had 
an expression in them that one often 
sees in a dog; a look of trust and pa- 
tience, the iris being unusually large 
in its golden brown setting. 

‘“The prettiest girl atSinging Rock,’’ 
so she had been called, and now at 
twenty-eight years of age, she was a 
beautiful woman. Ben was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the pure Saxon type. 
An artist strolling through the mount- 
ains, had once painted him as Harold, 
the good earl. His figure, even in re- 
pose gave the impression of power ; he 
was a tall man, with the chest of a 
prize-fighter, and muscles hard as the 
iron he worked with. Yellow hair 
curled in loose rings over a well-formed 
head, and from his deep gray eyes there 
shone an expression of great earnest- 
ness. He and Margaret were the only 
two left of a large family, whose men 
had been true-hearted and fearless, and 
whose women, though poor, and them- 
selves bread-winners, had until now, 
been without reproach. 

‘* Has fo’kes been talkin’ ter yer ?’’ 

‘*VYes they has, an’ I have a’ mos’ 
whupped ther life outen him, ther 
brute,’’ he answered angrily. 

Who ? ” 

‘“That mean-spirited skunk, Duff 
‘Williams; he won’t open his face for er 
week ’spite er raw meat.’’ 
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‘*O Ben!’’ she said sorrowfully, ‘‘I’d 
ruther yer wouldn’t. Yer mean well 
I know, but yer had oughter think 
erbout Jen an’ ther chil’en. You're 
er good brother, Ben, an’ I don’t know 
it fur ther fust time nuther.’’ 

Ben threw his head up proudly and 
put his arm around her. 

‘‘We’ll bide by one er nuther, lass, 
it warn’t your fault; I would ha’ shot 
yer dead if ’twur; but we’ll bide by 
one er nuther now, wi’ the Lord’s help 
we will.’’ 

‘*Yer had oughter lef’ me on ther 
rock that night an’ ’twould er been 
over now. ’Twarn’t no use fur such 
er fule girl to live no way, Ben, but 
I nuver knowed that he wur showin’ 
me er bogus license, an’ that ther mar- 
riage wur all er joke, an’ I had been 
er happy fule fur five week."’ 

‘‘Don’t,’’ he said, his voice low and 
angry ; ‘‘it makeser man feel like mur- 
der warn’t fur off.’’ 

‘‘T mus’ talk ter yer ter night, Ben, 
cause of ther rumors. Is yer heared 
"em ?’’ 

‘*Ves, I heared ’em,’’ he answered. 

‘‘Jen telled me,’’ Margaret’s voice 
trembled, ‘‘that yer thought yer seen 
‘im, Ben?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ he answered doggedly as 
before, ‘‘I seen him.”’ 

‘‘Long ergo I dun furgive him ; yer 
hear, Ben, I dun furgive him, an’ he'll 
marry me straight some day. Don’t 
yer b’lieve that thar Duff Williams.’’ 

‘*Marg’ret,’’ her brother said, look- 
ing at her very sorrowfully, ‘‘fo’kes 
names yer ez er tainted woman, an’ it 
galls er man ter hear it, but lass, ther 
meddlin’ gossips had oughter learn er 
lesson 0’ yer.”’ 

‘* No, Ben, I ain’t fitten fur no model, 
but don’t lis’en ter sich fo’kes as Duff 
Williams. I know ’twur him. Yer 
see he talks thiser way ’causeI wouldn’t 
marry him. Ben, I couldn’t; yer knows 
it. Ben, is ther’ peace ’twixt yer an’ 
him? ’Twixt you an’ Chesney ?”’ 

‘*Peace!’’ he cried angrily, ‘‘ peace ! 
I'd fight him if I had ther chance, till 
hell froze over, and then I'd fight him 
on ther ice!’’ 

Her hand, slim and cool, slipped into 
his great brown fist as she said gently : 
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‘* What would Parson say if he heared 
yer, but me an’ him both knows that 
yer don’t mean it, Ben.’’ 

His face worked convulsively and he 
shook his hand free of hers that he 
might clench it. She bent over and 
kissed his forehead. She saw that she 
had conquered. 

‘‘If ther wur more men like yer,’’ 
said Margaret in a tense voice, ‘‘ther’d 
be fewer wimmen like me; wimmen 
wi’ broken hearts an’ wi’ no names. 
Thankee, Ben, yer’ve been mighty 
good ter me, mighty good. Air yer 
comin’ home wi’ me?’’ she asked, as 
she rose to go. 

‘His neck is safe ’thout yer tell me 
ter break it,’’ he answered. ‘‘I give 
yer my promise, lass, I’Il not hurt him, 
now let us be mov—’’ 

Before he could complete his sen- 
tence a man came running into the 
shop. 

‘*Ben!’’ he called, ‘‘Ben Roberts, 
be yer thar? Ther’s been er bad ac- 
cident down ther road er piece! Er 
buggy be smashed up an’ some o’ 
ther folks is hurt. It be Miss Isabel 
Hays, ther Parson’s sister, and I don’t 
know who ther man be, but ther win’s 
jes’ knocked clar outen him, an’ he’s 
got er putty ugly cut.’’ 

Ben, with towels and a bucket of 
water, was gone to the rescue before 
Dan Brice had hardly finished speak- 
ing. 

‘*Bring ther whiskey, an’ tell Jen 
ter have some hot water,’’ he called to 
his sister as he left the shop. 

When Margaret reached the scene of 
the accident, she found that her brother 
had already washed the blood from the 
face of the wounded man, and his en- 
tire head was wrapped in wet towels. 

Dan Brice was trying to right the 
overturned buggy, and Isabel Hays 
stood by, holding a bit of burning pine, 
for it was a dark night. 

‘‘Can we not get the doctor?’’ she 
was asking, as Margaret drew near. 
‘OQ Mr. Roberts! I will go for him 
myself.’’ 

‘‘Dan ’ll go,’’ Ben answered. ‘‘ Here, 
Dan, jes’ sling y’ur legs over thet thar 
horse an’ fetch Dr. Martin quick as 
greased lightnin’. Yer, Marg’ret, go 
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on wi’ Miss Isabel ter ther house. I kin 
fetch him.’’ 

Very gently Ben lifted his uncon- 
scious burden, and the three moved 
silently in the direction of the black- 
smith’s cottage. Jenny was ready for 
them. She it was who led the way to 
Margaret’s own little room, the only 
place available. 

‘* Who be he?’’ Jen Roberts asked 
of her husband as he joined her in their 
living room. 

‘‘T dunno; it wur too dark ter see 
out yonder, an’ Miss Isabel ain’t said ; 
but Jen, lass, he’s in trouble, an’ he’s 
welcome.”’ 

Later, when Ben came home from 
escorting Isabel to the rectory, he told 
his wife that the wounded man in Mar- 
garet’s room was a ‘‘ Mr. Chester, who 
be er goin’ ter marry Miss Isabel ; thet’s 
all I knows erbout him, but he be er 
lucky fellow to ha’ got her.’’ 

Doctor Martin said the cut on the 
head was a small matter, but that the 
man must be kept quiet, for it might 
be that he was hurt internally. At any 
rate, he must not be moved for several 
days. 

Ben, meanwhile, had taken upon him- 
self theexclusive nursing of the patient. 
For three days, now, there had been no 
fire in the forge, and the blacksmith 
had sat in the silent chamber, fiercely 
battling with himself, and no one knew 
at what cost and pain. He had recog- 
nized the man as the same who had 
dropped the silver dollar into the alms 
basin. It was Rodger Chesney. The 
betrayer of his sister lay helpless under 
his own roof! 

It was a hard struggle for Ben. A 
terrible temptation seized him to hold 
the pillow over that lying mouth until 
—until—. He rushed away from 
the room, from the thought. His hands 
were tied, and Chesney, the only man on 
God’s beautiful earth whom he hated, 
was in his power; but he must nurse 
him back to life, must bathe the wound 
with gentle fingers, which, God for- 
give him in his angry helplessness, he 
wished might have been fatal. 

‘“Ther wimmen don’t know, thank 
God fur thet; ther wimmen don’t 
know !”’ 
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‘‘What’s cum ter Ben ?’* questioned 
Jen, of Margaret. ‘‘I ain’t nuver see 
’im like this.’’ And Margaret, think- 
ing only of her own sore trouble, tried 
to shield him behind that. 

‘It be me, Jen,’’ she said sorrow- 
fully. Every day since the accident 
the family from the rectory had come 
to see Mr. Chester. 

‘“*Mr. Chester,’ they kin call ’im so 
if they er min’ ter, but I knows Rodge 
Chesney is er layin’ up thar in Mar’- 
gret’s room,’’ thought Ben. ‘‘ Ter think 
Parson would er fuled er man like 
that!’’ 

His upright, simple nature felt and 
resented the shock. 

‘‘T’ll not go ter ther church no more,’’ 
he cried angrily, ‘‘ter be blowed hot 
an’ col’ on by Parson ner nobody !”’ 

Under other circumstances the rec- 
tor would have had his confidence, but 
somehow Roberts thought his friend 
had gone over to the enemy, and he 
felt both aggrieved and forsaken; be- 
sides he missed his regular manual 
labor—as Jen expressed it: ‘‘ He wur 
outer sorts.’’ Ben never for a mo- 
ment thought there might be any mis- 
‘take about the identity of the two per- 
sons, Chester and Chesney. His ear 
scarce caught the slight difference in 
sound ; he was fully convinced the man 
he was nursing was the dastardly be- 
trayer of his sister, and what hurt him 
even more, was the certainty that Mr. 
Fairfax knew it, too. And now this 
man, who belonged to his lass, meant 
to marry alady! He would kill him 
first. 

Oh! why had Margaret wrung a prom- 
ise from him that tied his nervous fin- 
gers like an iron band, for Ben Roberts 
was a man who never broke his word. 
‘*Mar’gret knowed he wur here ; Mar’- 
gret knowed!’’ 


III. 


Mrs. Petral and her friends still lin- 
gered at Greeley’s. 

Mr. Chester had been reinstated in 
her favor by a chance remark of Mr. 
Fairfax, who, poor man, never thought 
what he was saying, until his wife gave 
him a curtain lecture as to announcing 
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family affairs. Why people who are 
engaged object to.saying so, especially 
when the fact is patent to the public, 
was a question the Reverend John had 
never been able to decide, nor can any 
one else’for*that matter. But he had 
let the cat out of the rectory bag to no 
less a person than Mrs. Petral herself. 

‘‘Of course,’’-proclaimed that lady, 
‘‘an engaged man is exempt from pay- 
ing attentions to other girls; and my 
dear, I always give them plenty of 
rope.’’ So she smiled her approba- 
tion upon Isabel, until that young lady 
was covered with conscious blushes ; 
for Mrs. Petral had a way of seeming 
to say: ‘‘Ah, you and I know a thing 
or two, don’t we?’’ 

A wink she would have regarded as 
the essence of vulgarity, but a voice 
inflection, a pressure on hand or arm, 
these were legitimate, and conveyed a 
great deal according to Mrs. Petral. 
Somehow people felt impressed, not so 
much with her as with their own 
importance as receptacles of her choice 
bits, retailed under the seal of ‘‘ eternal 
secrecy.”’ 

‘It is a positive shame!’’ said Miss 
Wren. ‘‘Such a sweet girl as Isabel 
Hays to have her name connected with 
that horrid woman’s.”’ 

‘‘Who told you of it, Amy?”’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Petral herself. She had 
it very direct. The chambermaid’s 
sister told Mrs. Morgan’s nurse that 
Mr. Chester had been seen sitting ina 
rocking-chair—yes I think, in fact I 
am positive that it was a rocking-chair, 
at the Roberts’ place! My dear, she 
said he looked perfectly at home, and 
of course that pretty, shameless sister 
of the blacksmith’s is the attraction.’’ 

Was anybody with him ?”’ 

‘*No—,’’ answered Miss Wren re- 
luctantly, ‘‘but the nurse said’’— 
and here five heads described a nu- 
cleus of colors to catch the whispered 
gossip. ‘‘What ashame! What an 
outrage! To entangle a man like that!”’ 

‘* There is no doubt about it, then ?’’ 
suggested a timid defendant. 

“Doubt, Miss McNeal! Did you not 
hear Mrs. Smith say that she had seen 
that Roberts woman actually walking 
with Mr. Chester ?’’ 
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‘*T said I thought it looked like his 
back,’’ ventured Mrs. Smith, ‘‘It was 
certainly Margaret who was with him.”’ 

‘‘At any rate, Miss McNeal, the 
nurse said Mr. Chester was sitting on 
the Roberts woman’s balcony. You 
cannot deny that,’’ said Miss Wren. 

How often is judgment like this ! 

Margaret Roberts ‘had carried her 
laundry work to the hotel one after- 
noon, and was much surprised when 
she was told that she need not come 
any more. 

No complaint was made of her work, 
but she was simply made to understand 
that she was dismissed. Mrs. Petral 
undertook to tell her why, and gave 
her what that lady was pleased to call 
a ‘‘reproval.’’ 

As Margaret sat reading her Bible 
that night, the words blurred on the 
page, for the golden brown eyes were 
full of unshed tears. She was reading 
the story of the good Samaritan. 

'Thet be like Ben,’’ she said, mus- 
ingly. ‘‘All his life long he have 
been helpin’ other fo’kes, givin’ ’em 
lif’s whilst he’s er walkin’ ’long side.”’ 

A look of tender pride came into her 
face. ‘‘ Dear lad, he have done er lot 
fur me.’’ 

Her little Ruby lay asleep on a pal- 
let with Ben’s pretty Maggie, her lit- 
tle namesake. She got upand looked 
at the two children. ‘‘ They be like 
ter ther fairy story thet Parson’s sister 
read ter us—‘ Rose Red’ an’ ‘Snow 
White.’’’ She bent over the low bed 
and gently kissed each little sleeper, 
then she lay down beside Jen, and was 
soon asleep. 

A week had passed when Doctor 
Martin thought it safe to move Ches- 
ter. Mrs. Fairfax insisted upon his 
being taken to the rectory, and Isa- 
bel’s engagement to him was at once 
announced. 

On the evening of the seventh day 
they had come to move the invalid. 
‘*We are so much obliged to you all, 
Margaret, we are so thankful for your 
kindness. I am to marry him,’’ she 
said simply. ‘‘ Think of what it would 
have been to me if he had been 
killed !”’ 

‘*Tt would ha’ been dreadful,’’ Mar- 
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garet answered gently, ‘‘but ther’s 
things er heap wuss then dyin’.’’ 

Ves, I know,”’ said the girl softly, 
and then she preached a sermon that 
went straight to the lonely woman’s 
heart. Isabel stood tiptoe, for the wild 
rose of Singing Rock was a tall wo- 
man, and kissed her on the lips. 

It was too much for Margaret, and 
she cried as if her heart would break. 
She could not control herself, and so 
slipped away unobserved. Thus it hap- 
pened that neither she nor Jen, who 
was busy about some household mat- 
ter, saw Mr. Chester as he came out of 
the cottage. 

He had been there a week, and Ben 
had so managed it that neither his 
wife nor his sister had seen their unex- 
pected guest. The true-hearted fellow 
had spared them all he could. 

‘*‘T want you to come to my mar- 
riage; will you not, Margaret?’’ 

‘* Ves, Miss Isabel, I’ll come ter this 
weddin’,’’ Margaret answered. ‘‘ It'll 
be good ter see yer made so happy.’’ 

This was two weeks after the acci- 
dent, and Isabel Hays had come to the 
blacksmith’s shop with a cordial invi- 
tation to the Roberts family. Both she 
and Robert Chester felt very grateful 
to Ben, and had been consulting Mr. 
Fairfax as to a suitable gift by which 
to express their appreciation. 

“If you insist upon it,’’ the rector 
had said, ‘‘then give him a book; he 
will like a book best;’’ and Chester, 
who had wanted to write a check for 
fifty dollars, felt positively cheated. 

Clear and bright dawned the twenty- 
ninth of September, the wedding day. 
Mrs. Fairfax, for the past week, had 
been in a whirl of preparation; the tisual 
quiet of the rectory had been so dis- 
turbed that the rector, in a distracted 
frame of mind, had declared that morn- 
ing ‘‘that a wedding ina family was as 
bad as moving.’’ His study had been 
converted intoa bed-chamber, his books 
piled pell-mell into a corner, and the 
poor man felt forlorn and strange in 
his own house; so his wife reminded 
him of the promise of a distant visit in 
the next county, and he had gladly 
gone there to spend the day. 

Thus it happened that when Ben 
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Roberts came to see Mr. Fairfax he was 
told at the door that he had gone away 
for the day. 

Slowly he retraced his steps, walk- 
ing with the dragging gait of an old 
man; so much so that more than one 
person seeing him had stopped and 
looked wonderingly back, asking him- 
self ‘‘what hed cum ter Ben Roberts?’’ 
That morning he worked from habit, 
and seemed to take no pleasure in his 
work. A secret sadness hung about 
him; even the forge had not its usual 
cheerful look, so much was the man’s 
personality wherever he might be. 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike 
him. He straightened himself up, and 
the spike he was pointing grew cold 
on his anvil. There was an ugly look 
in the gray eyes. 

‘*T kin do it, an’ d—n me, I will!’’ 
he cried, bringing his sledge down with 
a force that made the solid anvil rattle. 


Already the little church was filling. 
The novelty of a real church wedding 
was a delight to Singing Rock, so 
grand an affair—why, there had not 
been one like it since young Mr. Grasp 
was married! Mrs. Petral had under- 
taken to dress the chancel ; at least she 
got the credit for dressing it—although 
other people had done the work. 

Great clusters of autumn leaves, here 
and there, and a marriage bell of gol- 
den-rod made a very beautiful as well 
as effective decoration. 

‘““My! but ain’t ther fo’kes frum 
Greeley’s fixt up ther church !’’ 

‘* Jonas he made thet thar bell,’’ an- 
nounced Mrs. Hunter to a neighbor 
witha participator’s pride. ‘‘ Mrs. Pet- 
ral she cum an’ ast him, an’ Jonas 
‘lowed ef he could git eny smokin’- 
vine he could shape er bell fur her. 
Ther ain’t much, Miss Jones, what he 
kinnot do when he’s er min’ ter.’’ 

‘*Mighty fine, mighty fine,’’ said 
Mr. Smizer. ‘‘Er bell afore a weddin’ 


an’ er clapper put inside atterward ; 
ha! ha! ha?’’ 

‘* Gee-whiz!’' ejaculated Mose Rob- 
erts. 
leaves? 

‘*Ma—Mose’s er cussin’ 


‘Er dressin’ up er church wi’ 
Well, I’ll be dad-burned !”’ 
in ther 
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church,’’ whispered Maggie, round- 

eyed with importance and curiosity. 
‘‘Shet up,’’ ordered her mother, ‘‘they 

becumin’. My! ain’t sheer beauty !’’ 

They came up the narrow aisle, she 
leaning on his arm, and stood under 
the golden bell—a handsome pair. 
People in this simple village church, 
as in the city cathedrals, craned their 
necks and stood on tip-toe to see. All 
but one man. Near the door stood 
Ben Roberts. His face was pale and 
set. No one noticed him standing there 
in the shadow; all eyes were concen- 
trated upon the bride and the bright- 
ness about the little chancel. 

‘“‘T require and charge you both, as 
ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed, that if either of you 
know any impediment why ye may not 
be lawfully joined together in matri- 
mony, ye do now confess it.’’ 

Mr. Fairfax gave the customary 
pause and was resuming, asa matter of 
course, the service, when a huarse voice 
cried 

‘Stop 

The rector had not recognized the 
voice. He raised his head and looked 
about him as if he doubted his hearing. 

Chester turned fiercely around to see 
Ben Roberts striding up the aisle. 

‘Stop ther marriage !’’ he panted, 
‘*T forbids it.’’ 

Chester started toward him. 

‘*Wait,’’ whispered Isabel, ‘‘ for my 
sake, wait.”’ 

‘* By what authority, Mr. Roberts, 
have you dared do this thing?’’ Fair- 
fax asked. He considered it a dese- 
cration of the church, an insult to his 
family. 

‘‘What authority?’’ shouted the 
blacksmith, he was beside himself with 
grief and humiliation, ‘‘by what au- 
thority sez you, Parson? Therauthority 
of er honest man ter pertect his wim- 
min kind. That thar man,’’ he pointed 
to Chester, ‘‘b’longs ter my sister 
Mar’gret. He fuled her wi’ er mock 
weddin’ once ; he’s got ter do ther pore 
jestice by her thet he kin. I tell yer 
he's got ter. Ther father of my lass’s 
gurl ain’t fitten ter marry er lady, no, 
an’ by h—1 he shant, nuther !”’ 
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Margaret, sitting on a bench in the 
back part of the church, had fainted. 
She had heard Ben when he first spoke, 
but her voice and limbs both seemed 
paralyzed. Was Ben crazy? She heard 
him say that the man whom Isabel was 
marrying belonged to her, to her, Mar- 
garet. Was he crazy? As Chester 
turned to meet her brother, Margaret 
looked him full in the face, then it was 
that she fainted. 

‘* Will you marry me now—shall the 
ceremony proceed ?’’ asked Chester in 
a husky voice. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Isabel. 

‘* Ged bless you,”’ he said earnestly, 
‘‘and, Isabel, your trust is not mis- 
placed, however black things look.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ she whispered. 

‘The rector would have married them 
at once but for his wife; she would 
not hear of it. ‘‘If all is right,’’ she 
argued, ‘‘as no doubt it is, you can be 
quietly married at the rectory to-mor- 
row ;’’ so quietly they left the church ; 
the astonished mountaineers remain- 
ing in their seats, whispering audibly 
of the blacksmith’s strange conduct, 
and the interrupted marriage. 

The blacksmith, after he had so 
unexpectedly but effectually stopped 
the marriage of Isabel and Chester, 
rushed from the church, scarce know- 
ing what he did. 

His overwrought nerves felt the 
necessity for bodily action. 

He wanted to crush, to hurt, evento 
kill. Anything that would strain his 
physical nature to something of a bal- 
ance with the tremendous control under 
which he had kept himself for the past 
two weeks. Theoutburst in the church 
was the more concentrated from this 
restraint, and when the cord had loos- 
ened the whole man had goneto pieces. 
Before he was conscious of location, he 
found himself at Singing Rock. The 
wind was moving the autumn leaves 
with a gentle, soothing sound, and the 
weird voice of the ‘‘ haunted rock”’ 
was chanting a low, sad melody. He 
neither felt the sad touch of the wind, 
as it lifted his damp hair froma face that 
even hislittle Maggie would scarce have 
known, nor did his ear catch the gen- 
tle murmuring that had named the place 
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‘*Singing Rock.’’ He stood on the 
brow of the steep incline. ‘‘ Damn 
him !’’ he cried. ‘‘Damn him! The 
low down houn’. I wurer fule not ter 
er choked him two week ergo when I 
had ther chance.”’ 

The beauty of the night and the 
whispering voices had no power to calm 
him. A great rock gleaming white in 
the moonlight caught his attention ; 
he was panting for exertion. 

He wrested it from the protecting 
roots of a gnarled old tree, straining 
with the strength of a strong man. It 
relieved him to feel his muscles vibrat- 
ing and tense under the effort, as he 
raised the heavy weight and flung it 
from him. He was conscious of a sen- 
sation of relief, as down, down, the 
great mass went, crashing along the 
mountain side. 

He had destroyed something. 

The animal in the man was hungry 
for destruction, and clamored to be fed. 
‘‘Damn him,’’ he muttered again. ‘‘I 
wisht he wur under it.’’ 

The distant whistle of a train far 
away in the valley recalled to him how 
time was passing. It was quite eleven 
o'clock. 

Ben turned homeward, walking with 
a quick, resentful stride. As he neared 
his own house, a group of men were 
standing at the door. 

‘‘Here he be!’’ exclaimed one of 
them as the blacksmith opened the 
gate. 

‘Where the h 1 have yo’ been 
man? Here beer job for ye; ole man 
Harris's blooded stallion be in er tur- 
rible fix.’’ 

‘‘What be wrong?’’ Ben asked. 

‘‘T dunno how he done it. I nuver 
see er hoss pull his hoof ter pieces this 
er way ; jes’ ruint it. Bob an’ me tried 
our level bes’ ter git ther shoe off, but 
good lan’, man, I nuver see sich kickin’! 
Us lef’ ’im erlone. Doctor Martin, 
over ter Ford’s crossin’, an’ we all been 
er waitin’ sense nine o’clock fur yer 
an’ ther hoss gittin’ ez mad ez er hor- 
net wi’ ther pain.’’ 

‘Take ‘im inter ther shop,’’ said 
Ben. ‘‘I’ll come.’’ 

The splendid creature was in great 
pain, and as Ben lit his lantern, and 
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blew the fire into life, the stallion turned 
his head and whinnied. Ben patted 
his glossy neck—the agony of the poor 
brute seemed to soothe the pain in his 
own heart, and his face lost its unnat- 
ural hard look. 

‘*Be keerful, Ben, how yer fule wi’ 
‘im ; ther devil’s bad in ’im ter night, 
morn’n- usual.’’ 

The blacksmith once more stroked 
the quivering black shoulder, running 
his hand along and down the leg. The 
animal did not shrink from his touch, 
seeming to realize that from that strong 
hand would come help. The other 
men looked on astonished. Ben spoke, 
calling the horse by name, and again 
the fine fellow whinnied gently and 
rubbed his nose on his arm. 

‘*Sholy he do know yer, Ben.”’ 

‘*'Yes,’’ Ben answered, ‘‘I think he 
do. Now you fellers hol’ ’im; ’tis er 
ticklish job, an ef he lets fly he’ll hurt 
som’ one.’’ 

He selected his tools, and bent over 
the hoof. Ben did not work with his 
usual vigor and skill ; so little so that 
one of the men said after noticing him. 

“If yer ain’t more keerful yer’ll 
ketch it.’’ The blacksmith was not 
himself. The tool must have slipped 
and it was all done in a flash ! 

Bob, who was nearest him, saw him 
fall heavily back. He must have touched 
a very sensitive place in the hoof, for 
the high-strung stallion, with all his 
mighty force, had kicked Ben Roberts 
on the head just above the left eye. 
Then, frantic with the pain, had 
bounded backward and planted his hoof 
on the prostrate man’s breast. 


The blacksmith lay on his bed inthe 
gray half light of the coming day. He 
was slowly dying. Doctor Martin had 
come as soon as word had reached him, 
lashing his horse into a white foam. 
Mr. Fairfax also came, bringing Robert 
Chester with him. ‘These three men, 
and the two women who loved him 
best stood about his bed—waiting. 
Waiting, God help them, for what 
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might never come, perhaps, a gleam of 
intelligence. 

It had been like a stroke of light- 
ning, allso terribly sudden. Ben, great, 
strong, healthy Ben lying there dying ! 
Jen could not, did not, realize it. 

‘* He is going,’’ said the doctor. 

Mr. Fairfax fell upon his knees, and 
prayed with all his earnest nature for 
the noble soul just departing. 


Jen sobbed aloud, and Margaret, her . 


eyes on her brother’s face, kissed again 
and again thestrong, brown hand rest- 
ing on the coverlid. 

His eyes opened; a keen, bright, look 
came into them, he smiled, then as if 
the effort had been too severe a test on 
his waning strength, there came one 
long, quivering sigh and—all was over. 

With a smile on his lips Ben Roberts 
lay dead. Two days after the funeral 
there was a quiet wedding at the rec- 
tory. Robert Chester’s explanation had 
been entirely satisfactory. 

At Greeley’s, even Mrs. Petral was 
compelled to retract her opinion and 
announce to her friends that she had 
been mistaken, and Chester was not 
quite so black as he had been painted. 

The Sunday after the funeral Mar- 
garet carried a bunch of golden-rod to 
her brother’s grave. ‘‘ Ben,’’ she said 
softly, ‘‘ kin yer hearme, lad? ’Twan’'t 
Rodge after all in ther church. Rodge 
be dead. His own twin brother, Rob- 
ert Chester, telled me so. His twin 
brother, Ben. Air yer lis’nen, lad? I 
kin forgi’e him all—all but this here 
grave. O Ben, he mout jes’ ez well 
er shot yer, jes’ ez well! It wur cause 
o’ Rodge yore han’ trembled so, ’cause 
o’ Rodge—an’ me! O my God! 
’Cause 0’ me—o’ me! I kinnot forgi’e 
thet. I kinnot.’’ 

She stretched her arms over the low 
mound, and laying her face on the yel- 
low clay sobbed aloud. 

‘* Ben,’’ she whispered to him once 
more. ‘‘It warn’t er bogus license er 
tall. He lied ter me, an’ er jestice dun 
ther job. Rodgewur fuled, not me. O 
lad, ef it's enny comfort ter yer, I hev er 
right ter er hones’ woman’s name.”’ 
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T was well into November, but no 
touch of winter had yet blighted the 
valley, and spiders were still spinning 
their webs among the heliotropes. The 
‘ottonwoods by the aceguias seemed 
io hug their brilliant yellow robes 
bout their limbs, as if in fear of being 
denuded. ‘The Rio Grande had been 
dry for months, and the /aguna longer 
still. Its basin was covered with a 
small forest of a/amos, and plots of sere 
corn which had flourished through the 
summer. 

Blind Edmundo Ferales could sit 
by his door, with the sunlight on his 
face, and see it all, just as it looked 
when, with two good eyes beaming 
with pleasure years ago, he had proudly 
measured the corn-stalk’s height to his 
sombrero and nodded his satisfaction 
to Chepita, his wife long dead. He 
could see it still, the basin at his feet, 
the bank, palisade-like, restraining the 
water when it came, the semi-circular 
road which clung to its crumbling 
edge, the ridged fields and the beauti- 
fulsweep of valley compassed by the 
mountains. ‘There was no fairer out- 
look -in all the Rio Grande valley. 

He could not know that a figure was 
rounding the curve of the dusty road, 
but soon a peculiar, sibilant whistle 
brought a bright smile to his patient 
face. It was evidently an established 
signal, and the figure quickened its 
pace perceptibly. 

It was a very pretty girl witha very 
yellow cat. The girl was evidently 
out to enjoy herself; the cat was as 
evidently out from a sense of duty. 
With feline sagacity Flojo realized that 
in accepting the responsibilities ac- 
corded a dog, he must display a dog’s 
endurance. He was not overfond of 


exercise, but his mistress was fond of 
trailing across the fields and exploring 
the dosgue, and the bigoted fellow 
believed that he was just as hardy and 
just as satisfactory a companion as her 
dog had been. 


Blanco, the dog, was 
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dead, and Elena had fallen into the 
habit of expecting the cat to fill his 
place. So, day after day, the beautiful 
girl with delicate face and dark pa- 
thetic eyes sauntered along the ele- 
vated road by the empty lake; and fol- 
lowing her was the big, determined, 
yellow cat, who, as her guardian, began 
to entertain the liveliest curiosity about 
a young fellow that seemed to abide 
in the dosgue, so invariably did he join 
them in their excursions. 

When they reached the triangular 
adobe wall about the yard, Elena 
vaulted lightly over, and, leaning above 
her father, touched his face with little 
caressing childish pattings. She was 
only seventeen, and the gladness of 
living was in her step, in her touch. 
Her voice was melody, and her eyes 
deep wells of tenderness with strange 
shadows in their depths. which seemed 
to presage future sorrow. The sorest 
part of her father’s affliction was that 
he could not see her lovely face. 

‘*Have you been all alone, father ?’’ 
she asked, falling upon the well-swept 
ground by his chair. 

‘Yes, child, except for a little talk 
with Alarico. He is just getting in 
the third and last crop of alfalfa. That 
is doing well, considering how little 
water we have had this year.’’ 

Alarico, who lived a stone’s throw 
from Edmundo, across the road which 
led to Juarez, cultivated the blind 
neighbor's acres for a division of the 
harvest. 

Where is Aunt Anselma?’’ Elena 
asked presently. 

‘*Oh, she’s at work, of course. An- 
selma will only stop to die,’’ the old 
man returned, half-jestingly. There 
was always a quaint vivacity in his 
talk. 

‘‘ But, father, she says that all of 
your family liked work ; that you were 
just as industrious as she before—oh ! 
what a wretch I am. You dear old 
papaito, don’t you mind my foolish 
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tongue. Please for- 
getit,’’she pleaded, 
torn with remorse 
for reminding him 
ofhissightless eyes. 

‘Tut, tut, child, 
don’t think Imind’”’ 
he said, smiling 
broadly. ‘‘ You say 
the woods are all 
yellow?’’ he asked 
for diversion. 

beautiful, 
father !’’ she cried. 
‘‘Such shades of 
yellow, andthe pear 
trees are sored, and 
so many cuervos cir- 
cling all about, and 
the dosgue is so glo- 
rious!’’ she finished 
breathlessly, with 
the enthusiasm of her race ; and there 
were no eyes to see the vivid blush 
which dyed her cheeks as she remem- 
bered the dosgue—and something else. 

‘‘O Edmundo, that wicked Flojo 
has killed another little chicken,’’ cried 
an exasperated voice from within the 
house. ‘‘I will not put up with it, 
I—’’ then Anselma saw Elena, and 
came outside with a pretty pucker on 
her placid face. ‘‘ Elena, I can’t un- 
derstand why you are so foolish over 
that Flojo; he is the meanest cat on 
earth,’’ she declared positively. 

But Elena laughed at her aunt’s 
woe-begone expression. ‘Then realiz- 
ing all at once that it was one of her 
beloved fluffy pol/itos, murdered by this 
shameless ga/o, her own face took on 
a deep gravity, and she hastily went 
in search of the reprobate. 

Themost gladsome thing in the world 
is innocence, and Elena Ferales’ heart 
was as fresh as her face. She was no 
fanciful dreamer, no striver after ex- 
travagant ideals. Full of instinctive 
honesty, for meanness of spirit she 
felt a guileless scorn. She was not, 
perhaps, very devout. She knew noth- 
ing of tedious tenets or abstract re- 
ligious propositions. She bent her knee 
before the tawdry madonna in her room, 
never questioning its efficacy. Igno- 


rance, happiness, and environment, 
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conspired to make 
her feel the need of 
no saving grace 
other than the tell- 
ing of herbeads. At 
church she joined 
in the Hail Marys, 
and the responses, 
as if realizing her 
obligation to keep 
up, rather than as 
accepting, the func- 
tion as an adminis- 
tration to her soul. 
Elena knew noth- 
ing of books. She 
‘ was as slow to read 
as she was quick 
at turning a tortilla, 
but she was wonder- 
fully clever with a 
needle. She would 
sit by the wall, where the bright sun 
caressed her soft hair, and chat with 
the blind father while she drew linen 
threads and patiently replaced them 
with the most intricate webbing. 

More than once an American, hear- 
ing of her skill, drew rein by the tri- 
angular wall and carried away the 
choicest of herhandiwork. Elena liked 
these visitors. They seemed to her 
from some other sphere. Their skirts 
flared so mysteriously, while hers 
would only hug her graceful limbs 
like the clinging cundi amor. She 
would dream of their hats for days, 
and yearn for the touch of one upon 
her head. She once manufactured one 
from her father’s cast-off sombrero 
crown, and bound a fold of her bright- 
est calico about it, and the longest and 
most drooping feathers of El Capitan’s 
tail. But it was a signal failure in 
millinery art. 

She owned two treasures ; an accor- 
dion bought with the superfluous mem- 
bers of the family which El Capitan 
tyrannized over in the corra/, and a 
red-bird in a painted reed house. Alari- 
co’s son had given her the bird in 
a house with bands of red and green 
paint binding it like gay ribbons, which, 
somehow, just suited the gaudy inmate. 
He was a happy fellow, this cardinal, 
though his song was only a gentle 
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tautophony, which the feathered va- 
grants in the pear trees invariably 
snatched from him and elaborated 
upon with staccato variations. 

The accordion had a diatonic scale 
commanding three octaves and a half, 
and was very dear to Elena because of 
the individuality of the chickens which 
had gone to purchase it. Their mem- 
ories seemed to have entered into the 
instrument and consecrated it. Old 
Edmundo considered his daughter a 
finished musician, but her fresh young 
voice, in spontaneous bursts of song 
under the cottonwoods, shamed the 
accordion’s most extravagant wail. 

Meliton Ramirez, the recent sharer 
of the girl’s rambles, was a handsome 
caballero, but he was built for a vil- 
lain as certainly as a wheel for turn- 
ing. It was as natural for him to 
fight as it was to swagger — women 
and animals usually receiving his mus- 
cular challenges, though he had been 
known to attack a few small men. He 
had a certain dare-devil expression, 
which had touched Elena’s girlish 
fancy. 

When he helped her up the steep 
bank where the house was in full view, 
it had always been the signal for his 
dé Dios; but a day came when he did 
not release her hand, and when she 
looked at him inquiringly, he said : 

‘‘Sweetheart, I am going to the 
house with you to-day. I must have 
something more definite.’’ 

Perhaps the knowledge that her father 
was blind added to his assurance. 

Elena’s heart fluttered wildly, and 
she seemed about to beseech him to 
postpone it, but he pressed her hand 
reassuringly, and they turned toward 
the house. 

Flojo followed, too astonished to 
mew. 

The tinkle of bells floated musically 
after them as the company of cows, 
which ever infested the basin in the 
dry season, sauntered here and there, 
adding more burrs to their coats than 
provender to their paunches. The sun 
was lingering, but a few clouds in the 
east were on the march, as if to over- 
take him for a last salutation; and 
under their shadow the fields were 
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never the same for a second glance. 
The yellow leaves glowed in the part- 
ing rays of the sun, as it smote them 
from crest to underbrush, and the breeze 
tumbled them about, then dropped 
among the /w/e and jariza, and scam- 
pered away to the mesa. 

Elena laughed merrily aloud when 
some startled quail ran erect and stiff 
across the dusty road. 

‘‘Don’t they look too funny ?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ They always seem to me as if 
each were holding his little gray coat 
tightly about him, and it interfered 
with his running.”’ 

‘*T see nothing but the loss of a good 
stew in their swift legs,’’ her compan- 
ion replied, true to his rapacity. 

She was only a cotton-clad maiden, 
with a crown of glorious black locks, 
but the fever of love was in her veins, 
and to-day she forgot the signal whistle 
for the blind father. Alas! hearts that 
throb and burn with the riotous South- 
ern blood may break also with its 
wild pulsing. 

‘You did not tell me you were 
coming, child,’’ her father chided 
gently. The girl blushed guiltily, but 
Ferales had become conscious that 
other footsteps accompanied her, and 
her excuse was forestalled. 

‘*TIt is Senor Ramirez, father ; Meliton 
Ramirez,’’ she explained, laying her 
hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

Love’s instinct is winged. 
father felt the 
tremble of her 
hand. He knew 
the shadow of 
renunciation had 
fallen upon him. { 
A startled, pit- 
eous expression 
of supplication 
swept over his 
face, lost to 
the callous 
wooer. Then 
he extended 
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his hand, with a consciousness that it 
was an acquiescence. 

Some days later, when Ramirez had 
insisted upon a date for the marriage, 
the old man, combing his hair with his 
fingers, as was his wont when dis- 
turbed, had only lifted his expression- 
less orbs and whispered : 

‘*T knew it must come some day, but, 
oh! little girl, it seems all too soon.’’ 
He made no objection, and exacted a 
promise from the lover that he would 
not take Elena away, but would abide 
with him by the /agunxa. Naturally, 
he did not yet know that Meliton 
Ramirez repudiated all his obligations 
with as little compunction as a rabbit 
forsakes his burrow. 

The days sped while Anselma and 
Elena made modest preparations for 
the marriage. More of the cherished 
chickens went to procure bits of tawdry 
finery for the trousseau, including a 
cotton lace boa, a cheap imitation of a 
fashionable novelty which filled her 
heart with pride. 

Elena went for a last walk by the 
laguna wall. Even Flojo’s company 
was rejected to-day. Who can recount 
the hope and fear, the blissful heart- 
stirrings of maidenhood merging into 
womanhood, wifehood, motherhood? 
The dead sunflower-heads spread a 
maculated veil over the fields, which 
obliterated all the marks of cultivation. 

She did not ask herself if she were 
happy. Happiness had ever been a 
part of her being. Sorrow would come 
to her only asarevelation. Neither did 
she ask herself if Meliton Ramirez were 
her ideal. She meddled not with the 
eternal verities. Love was, love always 
had been ; love, forsooth, always would 
be for her. She drew no fine distinc- 
tions. She only looked away to the 
mountains, receding into impenetrable 
shades vaguely illusive, and clasped 
her hands over her heart to still its 
pulsing when one, two, a dozen, scores 
of brilliant lights sprang into life on 
their crests. 

It was only the Indians’ ‘‘/7zes/a de 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe.’’ But to 
Elena Ferales those fires seemed starry 
omens of future happiness—signal fires 
of the festa de amor. 
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Slowly, tranquilly she retraced her 
steps. The landscape melted away like 
a mist of the morning, growing more 
and more unfamiliar, a limitless hori- 
zon neither field nor sky ; and the girl 
walked dreamily on, unconscious that 
she had discarded light, and peace and 
happiness as a mantle in the night. 
They had slipped from her in the mys- 
terious twilight. Never would they 
enfold her again. 


ii. 


In the first weeks of her married life, 
revelation came and sat down with 
Elena Ramirez and expounded many 
truths to her. She and Meliton had 
been married at the old church at 
Ciudad Juarez one sunny afternoon ; 
and he, true to his promise, had re- 
mained with Ferales. But already he 
was beginning to chafe and fret, be- 
cause it was out of the worid—his 
world—the low places of Ciudad Jua- 
rez. 

Edmundo never expressed his dis- 
approval of his son-in-law, if he felt 
any. He could identify those who came 
near him by their step. There was 
Anselma’s, which said, ‘‘So much to 
do, so much to do!’’ and Elena's, 
which, in the old days, had always 
seemed to say, ‘‘Here I go, here I 
go!’’ and Alarico’s heavy tread, which 
creaked, ‘‘’T'o borrow, toborrow.’’ Then 
there was Alarico’s wife, Casandra’s, 
which said, ‘‘ To tell, to tell’’—be it 
known Casandra was a sad gossip— 
and the padre’s, which said, ‘‘ Confess, 
confess.’’ He had seemed reticent about 
Meliton’s tread, but once just before 
the marriage he had said: ‘‘ Elena, I 
fear Meliton thinks too well of himself, 
for his feet seem to say to me, ‘ This is 
me, this is me.’’’ 

But things were going from bad to 
worse. Elena's marriage was proving 
too sore a subject for banter. Anselma 
affected perfect unconsciousness, the 
kindliest phase of sympathy ; the old 
father grew daily less loquacious, and 
often sat with an expectant, tense look 
upon his face, as if he feared some one 
was taking advantage of his infirmity. 
Elena herself made no sign, but if 
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“Love was. love always had been.” 
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there had been life in the father’s eyes 
the change in her face would have been 
no pleasing exposure. Ore day he 
drew her down to him and passed his 
hands hastily over her face ; neither 
spoke; she went away, and he sata 
long time with his face bowed upon 
his stick. 

The day came when Ramirez halted 
a wagon and dxurros before the door, 
and tersely told Elena to get her be- 
longings together, as he had rented a 
room near the plaza in Juarez. She 
did not think of her own deprivation, 
of the wrench of leaving the only home 
she had ever known, with all itsendear- 
ing memories. She thought only of 
the father’s desolation. 

‘‘O Meliton, why must we go? 
Father will beso /rzs¢e. I cannot do it 
Meliton, don’t make me,’’ she pleaded, 
turning her big beseeching eyes upon 
him. 

He answered her with oaths. ‘‘Oaths 
were the nails with which he held his 
talk together.’’ This Elena was learn- 
ing, in these long weeks of her better 
knowledge of him. 

‘*You can come or not. You can 
choose between him and me,’’ he said. 

Her face looked drawn and white; 
her eyes took on a hunted look, but 
she was a woman. She went to her 
father. 

‘Father, darling papazto, he is my 
husband,’’ was all she said as she 
clasped her arms about him, and he 
lifted his sightless eyes in approval. 

In her new surroundings the months 
dragged wearily, and thelast semblance 
of happiness went out of Elena’s heart. 
Herexpectant motherhood seemed only 
to excite Meliton to additional cruel- 
ties. She was pitiably lonely. She 
had nothing in common with her coarse 
neighbors, and her condition made her 
painfully shrinking and reserved. They 
thought her haughty and cold, while 
she was only broken-hearted. 

She sometimes saw good Anselma, 
and the father, too, paid her not infre- 
quent visits, but she pined for home. 
She would sit and recall the curve of 
the lake with the coarse grass fring- 
ing it, the glint of the silent water, 
the sunny fields, and the //e houses 
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where she had sheltered the chickens 


and the goats. She had brought the 
red-bird in his gaudy house, but he 
also pined for a glimpse of leaf and 
shade and refused to utter a note. A 
little brown mendicant of a_ linnet 
would sometimes alight upon his cage, 
and twitter and taunt him, gyrating 
over his head and cocking little defi- 
ant glances below at him ; but they did 
not move him. 

One day Anselma, in the goodness 
of her heart, brought Flojo to Elena. 
Anselma, though good as gold, had 
ever been afflicted with unbelief, but 
she would have been suspended by the 
toes before she would admit it. Alas! 
there were times when she had been 
driven to her prayers and her beads, 
only when the startling thought would 
come to her that there might be a God 
after all. Then, in the fullness of her 
apprehension, she would cry: 

‘‘O Holy Mary, if you are indeed 
the virgin as the priest dresses in satin, 
have mercy on me !’’ 

The saint on her table wore an ab- 
surd peplum, but had she not seen 
Mary in the cathedral invested with a 
hoop-skirt, and even the Saviour of the 
World, at the little church at Concor- 
dia, equipped in a sombrero and over- 
alls? She tried to demonstrate her 
faith by prostrating herself before the 
peplum, and praying that Flojo might 
stop eating the chickens ; though for 
the further security of the brood, she 
could not help keeping an eagle-eye 
upon Flojo. 

Flojo was a cat of spirit, despite his 
name, and when he would arch his mas- 
sive back, his tail on end, and his eyes 
green cressets, he looked a fit propo- 
sition for all saving graces. Anselma 
carried the scapegrace all the way 
to Elena’s in her arms, and he seemed 
delighted as he purred and nestled into 
his young mistress’s lap; and Elena 
smiled for the first time in many days. 

That night, when Meliton appeared 
—the first time for nearly a week—he 
swore at the visitor, and kicked him 
from the door. It is needless to say 
that Flojo could not see why, because 
Elena accepted indignities and abuse, 
it followed that a self-respecting cat 
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should do likewise; so he spat and 
caterwauled, until he had expressed all 
the pent-up disapprobation he had all 
along felt for Elena’s choice, and the 
next morning he was gone. 

How the girl herself longed to fol- 
low him! ‘The aroma of the drying 
chile, the breath of the alfalfa and tas- 
selled corn on the roof seemed ever 
about her like the salt breeze that 
hauntsa mariner’s nostrils ; and though 
home was so near, she suffered all the 
desolation of the exile. 

‘So your beautiful cat went home?’’ 
Meliton tauntingly said next day, with 
a loud guffaw. His roars of mirthless 
laughter were as repellant to her as a 
hammer on steel. 

“Vou kicked him,’’ she returned. 

‘* You don’t go when I kick you,”’ 
he retorted, brutally. 

Slow tears welled up in her eyes, 
but she made no answer. Only the 
new hope, that sweetest of all hopes 
of womanhood, sustained her. 

When at last she held her baby 
against her bosom, her heart went out 
in a transcendent gratitude that an- 
nihilated every past trouble. Mother- 
hood welled into her heart and blotted 
out all sorrow. Except for a dubious 
longing, a vague disappointment in 
missing her husband’s sympathy in 
this blessed gift. a great contentment 
fell upon her. She had realized long 
since that she had married a wicked 
man, a drunkard, a criminal ; but every 
pang of disappointment, every torture 
of conscience was absorbed in this new 
existence. 

The little fellow grew and thrived, 
and Elena had taken him to the church 
and had told the padre to christen him 
Espiritu Santo. It did not seem to 
her profane, nor yet sacrilegious, to 
call her baby Holy Spirit. Her ac- 
quaintances were called Holy Ghost, 
Jesus, Cross, Immaculate Conception, 
and other sacred appellations. Her 
love descended upon this little life like 
the dew in the flower cups, and tor- 
turing questions of her responsibility 
as an accomplice, a confederate of the 
man she called husband, which had 
once so racked her, were buried in the 
baby’s cradle. She was changed physi- 
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cally as well as spiritually. There was 
that appealing, pathetic expression in 
her big, dark eyes which Carlo Dolce 
gives to his madonnas. There was 
growing upon her that hushed and 
subdued personality which develops 
under tyranny. 

One day as she sat upon the mud 
floor, crooning to the sleeping child 
and gazing through her narrow door 
at the bleak Organs, which seemed to 
her as if all the debris of creation had 
been flung together to make them, 
there was a sound of wheels at the 
door. Rising hastily, she stepped out- 
side. ‘‘ Buenas tardes, Alarico,’’ she 
said in greeting, then something in his 
face touched her with alarm. ‘‘ Father? 
there is nothing the matter with him ?’’ 
she asked tremulously. 

‘*No, Elena, it is Anselma. She is 
dead,’’ he said, with native brusque- 
ness. 

‘‘Anselma dead! Virgen Santissima! 
I cannot believe it. Why, she has not 
even been sick,’’ she cried, feebly 
essaying to convince him that he had 
made a mistake. 

‘* No, she wasn’t sick,’’ he assured 
her stolidly. 

Elena dared not go home without 
her husband’s permission, and the 
delay wrought her into a fever of ex- 
citement. Alarico, touched by her 
entreaties, fastened his broncos by the 
wall and waited. Meliton came at 
last, full of querulousness and pulque 
—that ‘‘fermented milk of unkind- 
ness’’—and stamped and swore because 
Anselma had presumed to die. 

‘‘O Meliton, she was a mother to 
me. I must look upon her face again 
—TI must go to father.’’ 

‘‘Jesuchristo! gothen, and stay, too. 
I am as poor now as St. Anthony in 
the woods, and you might just as well 
let the old man put up the meals for 
you a while.’’ 

She lifted strange darkened eyes to 
his face, whether in hope of escape 
or fear of desertion he could not tell, 
but he hastened to add: ‘‘I’ll call 
sometimes.’’ Then he sulkily helped 
Alarico lift the cradle into the wagon, 
and the boxes Elena had _ hastily 
packed. 
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Shadows seemed gathering in vol- 


umes about Elena Ramirez’s young 
life. ‘The season was the same as when 
she had departed an innocent child- 
bride a yearago. Only one short year ; 
yet,when she walked with heavy steps 
along the /aguna road some days after 
Anselma’s funeral, she felt that years, 
and years, had been laid upon her since 
that autumn wedding day. 

She carried her boy upon her arm. 
He was a good gift, but a banquet 
where there is one good thing only is 
a Barmecide feast after all. There was 
water in the lake now, and it lay like 
‘‘an image of the Dead Sea at the foot 
of Jerusalem destroyed,’’ the print of 
the jaria colorada on the dark water 
making a beautiful mosaic—black in- 
laid with rosy arabesques. One huge 
shoulder of Mount Franklin was cut 
in sharp relief against the blue; the 
flat land lay heavy like the ocean. It 
oppressed her. She was no longer in 
the morn of life’sillusions. About her 
had fallen the noon of reality; upon 
her was the burden of its evening shad- 
ows. 

Where she stood among the disman- 
tled fields, with the sugar cane in in- 
carnadine heaps about her feet, only 
infrequent sounds broke the insidious 
hush; only a bird sending out a note 
over her head; only a neighboring 
zargal calling ‘‘ Chiva! chiva!’’ to his 
flock ; only the summoning call of a 
quail across the brown stubble. Again 
the signai fires flared up and strung a 
brilliant incandescent beading along 
the cornice of the mountains. Alas! 
they were beacons of promise to Elena 
no more. 

When she turned to retrace her 
steps she was enraptured with the gor- 
geous spokes of pink, which seemed 
leaping to the meridian from some co- 
lossal wheel on the horizon’s axis ; and 
old memories touched her so vividly 
that involuntarily she gave the signal 
whistle to Edmundo, sitting by the 
door. But the sound of it so smote upon 
her sad heart that quick tears filled her 
eyes, and she hid her face in the baby’s 
warm neck with a choking sob. 

Edmundo was glad, so glad, to have 
Elena back, and he would sit for hours 
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silently holding the baby in his arms. 
Sometimes he would say, half-aloud, 
‘*Elena's baby, Elena's baby,’’ because 
a still, small voice within him kept 
repeating, ‘‘Ramirez’s baby, Ramirez’s 
baby.’’ Flojo, too, was pleased, and 
took up his abiding place in the little 
stranger’s cradle. 

Meliton came occasionally—always 
with deeper degradation lining his face. 
Elena had forgiven much. She was a 
woman, and indulgence granted ren- 
ders pardon obligatory; and he was 
the father of her precious baby. When 
he was away, and a realization of his 
wickedness would touch her, or when 
he would recount some vicious exploit, 
her dormant conscience would assert 
itself with morbid activity. 

‘It is wrong to steal, Meliton,’’ she 
made bold to say one day, when he 
boasted of midnight marauding on 
the American side of the river, ‘‘ the 
Madonna will send punishment upon 
you.”’ 

‘*But they don’t believe in the Ma- 
donna, the heretics! Santa Maria won't 
lay it up against me for robbing fvo- 
testantes, girl, and them with their 
pockets bursting with silver. She 
mustn't let even her faithful ones come 
‘round too convenient. She’s the one 
that mustn’t tempt me and entice me 
to sin, I tell you.’’ 

Elena saw the futility of appeal, and 
she only said, dejectedly : ‘‘ The Amer- 
icans have the same God that we have.”’ 

‘‘God!’’ he retorted  scornfully, 
‘‘money’s their god, and, condenado, 
but it’s a fine god to have. They don’t 
go ’round quakin’ for fear of no Holy 
Marys, or pay for no absolutions.”’ 

With diplomatic duplicity he hid his 
most heinous crimes from her ingenu- 
ous sight; but not through any consid- 
eration for her, as the only restrain- 
ing influence upon Meliton Ramirez 
was a healthy fear of Aris/on. 

Elena was beginning to realize that 
the springs of feeling were drying up 
within her, when there happened one 
of those events which seem to fit into 
the crises of our lives. 

The little one had not seemed well 
of late; Elena had remarked it to 
Meliton in the morning; but he had 
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Drawn by Louise 1. Heustrys, 


**Good Meliton, 


answered her plea for sympathy with 
rough words. 

‘*You will not go away to-day,’’ she 
entreated timidly. 


“Yes, I’m goin’. 
of the young one.”’ 

He was busy inspecting the “‘ slash- 
ers,’’ which, sharp as needles, he was 
making ready to tie upon his chicken’s 
left leg at the cock pit, and the ail- 


he cried with rage. 
You can take care 


save my baby!" 


ments of the baby did not interest him. 
Presently tucking his champion, which 
had already won him a purse, under 
his arm, he betook himself to his usual 
Sunday afternoon pastime. 

Poor Elena. She persuaded Alari- 
co’s son to sell her dearest possessions 
that day, the accordion and the cotton 
lace boa, because old Josefita, who 
lived in the dug-out by the aceguia, 
said certain things were necessary for 
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the baby. Itseemed.a useless sacrifice, 
for he grew rapidly worse. Edmundo 
could only pat the young mother’s 
hands and touch the little sufferer’s 
face with importunate caresses. 

The first touch of winter was now 
abroad in the valley, and with every 
muffled cough from the little figure in 
her arms, Elena would huddle closer 
to the incipient fire of mesguzt roots 
smouldering in the mud fire-place. It 
grew late and Edmundo finally went 


reluctantly to his bed, assured that 
Meliton would comesoon. He did come 
at last, every brutish instinct aflame 
with ¢eguz/a and defeat. 

Elena’s broken appearance, as she 
bent over the sick baby, aroused a very 
demon of wickedness within him. 

‘*Get out of here with your mew- 
ling brat,’’ he roared, jerking her from 
the chair and pushing her toward the 
door. 

Like a victim being led to the altar 
of sacrifice, she turned piteous eyes to 
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him, the immolator, but her poor cry 
was dumb. She had borne all, she 
had bared her breast and he had _ stab- 
bed her with his own hand. He was 
forcing her to carry, in her own unwill- 
ing arms, this precious oblation to the 
ara. 

She was so benumbed with horror 
that she scarcely realized when the 
door closed sharply behind her and she 
found herself out in the cold night, 
which meant death to the little life in 
her arms. She covered the little figure 
with her skirts ; she held it desperately 
against her bosom, but she knew how 
more than unavailing were her poor 
efforts, and little gasping moansescaped 
her lips. 

““O Meliton, madre de Dios! how 
can you kill my baby, my beautiful, 
my angel baby! Oh! let me in, Meli- 
ton, good Meliton, save my baby !’’ 
she wailed, helplessly beating her hands 
against the barred door. 

There was no answer from within. 
She huddled against the casement as 
the wind came in a fearful blast and 
went by with a derisive howl. Dry 
sobs shook her from head to foot. 
There was a little convulsive move- 
ment among the wrappings, a peculiar 
gurgling sound, and Elena dropped 
upon the rough door-sill and caught 
the folds away from the baby face. 

She knew it had come. She laid 
her cheek against the velvety one on 
her knee, but she made nosound. She 
knew the little face was growing chill 
against her own warm cheek, still she 
could not move. Her soul went out 
in one silent, passionate cry, ‘‘O Holy 
Mother, who hast known the joy of 
motherhood, let me go too, now, this 
very moment.’’ ‘Then one could have 
believed her prayer had been answered, 
so still, so immovable, sat this stricken 
creature. After a time Ramirez 
opened the door. 

‘“'This will teach you some sense,’’ 
he said, striking her with his foot as 
an invitation to arise. 

When she did not move he was 
smitten with fear, the dominant in- 
stinct of all cowards, and stood star- 
ing apprehensively down upon her. 
After a moment she rose painfully to 
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her feet, still holding the baby’s cold 
cheek against her own. 

‘“My baby is dead,’’ she moaned. 
She went in, and the door closed be- 
hind her. 

Days, not many but tedious, had 
come and gone in the house by the 
/aguna since the little baby died. Ed- 
mundo still sat and enjoyed that 
beautiful picture of lake and curving 
road and harvest fields, brushed in 
happy days upon his memory. It had 
lost its beauty to Elena. The birds 
calling in the a/amos, the breath of the 
fallow corn and all the world’s happy 
sights and sounds seemed only to mock 
her loneliness. It seemed to her that 
a little bird in the sauco by the door 
was ever calling : ‘‘Ti-hui ! ti-hui ! let 
us go!’’ as Anselma had once told her 
one sang long ago to Huitziton and 
Tecpultzin, when it persuaded them 
to migrate southward. 

If only she, too, might go ! 

The surroundings were as colorless 
to her as the faded petals of a rose in 
an old letter. The fields seemed to be 
shrinking back in consternation from 
the /aguna, as if rebuked for encroach- 
ing upon its unstable wall, which ever 
inhospitably crumbled away, despite 
the abatis guarding it. The Ameri- 
cans came no more for linen. They 
had lost sight of Elena after her mar- 
riage, and there was no linen now. 
Eyes blinded by tears, hands trembling 
with weakness and fear, lose their zeal 
and cunning. 

Poor, unfortunate, confiding Elena ! 
her eyes were dazed, her lips had 
touched the rod. The remorse which 
should have touched Meliton Ramirez’s 
own soul somehow seemed to fall upon 
his girl-wife; and it brought a pain 
that her sincerest sorrow for his sins 
could not efface. It grew, and grew, 
as if in its bitterness it might accom- 
plish that expiation inexorably de- 
manded for all transgression. Still 
she always assisted him in evading 
discovery. Once he had been so suc- 


cessful in a daring malefaction that he 
wanted the glory of it ; he had boasted 
enigmatically until it reached the fo- 
ficia, and his braggadocio would have 
undone him, but for Elena. 


She had 
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seemed queer and changed to him since 
the baby died, but he had come to be- 
lieve that she would condone any of- 
fense of his, no matter how flagrant. 

She was sitting one day with her 
hands idly folded. She was only a 
girl, but a woman’s, a mother’s bur- 
dens had been laid upon her young 
shoulders. She deemed her soul lost 
through complicity; she knew her 
life was blighted. Flojo came, and 
leaping up, settled himself in her lap, 
but she thrust him away. Her arms 
were empty, empty they would re- 
main. 

She was aroused by the cat’s pe- 
culiar behavior ; he spat, and hissed, and 
arched his back, then scampered out 
the door just as Meliton, with a strange 
look upon his face, dashed into the 
room excitedly. 

‘*There, Elena, I’ve killed a man. 
You must help me get out of it. Hide 
that!’’ and he extended to her a mur- 
derous-looking stiletto with dark stains 
still upon it. 

She could not see him fora moment. 
She was sorely smitten. But, after a 
time, she shudderingly took the knife 
and rose from her chair. Her face 
had the ghastliness of death. It did 
not seem as if the red blood had ever 
tinged it. Like one in a dream she 
carried the knife into the yard, and 
hid it under the dead clavellina leaves ; 
but after a moment she returned for it, 
feeling that it was not safe. She was 
right. Flojo was sniffing, and mak- 
ing little gingerly snatches at it with 
his paws. 

She entered the house with it held 
in a fold of her skirt, and looked fur- 
tively around before she laid it between 
the folds of some clothing in a box. 
Then she remembered that some of 
Espiritu Santo’s little garments were 
there, and she shuddered and hastily 
removed it and put it between the 
blankets of her couch. Her father 
sat by the door, and, for the first time 
in her life, she feared his sightless eyes. 
She felt that they followed her, and 
she could not endure it. 

At last she took the horrible weap- 
on, which seemed to possess her very 
soul, and, leaping upon the wall, she 
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threw it far out into the /aguna. Why 
had she not done this at first? She 
did not know; she only knew that 
she was shielding a murderer. 

Later Meliton came into the house, 
with a hunted, frightened face. He 
grasped Elena’s arm and said some 
unintelligible words in a husky voice. 

‘* Don’t touch me,’’ she said. 

‘‘But they are after me, girl,’’ he 
said hoarsely. 

She arose and walked out to the road 
where she met her husband’s pursuers. 

‘*Meliton Ramirez is here, and he 
killed him witha knife,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
threw it into the /aguna.”’ 

The officers stopped amazed, but in 
the space of a breath she had repented 
and vanished like a myth. 

‘*Run, run !’’ she cried to Meliton, 
who stood too dazed to move. ‘‘ Over 
the wall and down by the water, through 
the ¢u/e/ I will hold them,’’ she 
panted. 


But he did not stir. It was already 
too late. There was a sound of tramp- 
ing feet by thedoor. Determined hands 
were laid upon him and he was led 
away. 

Elena sat down in the door. Ed- 
mundo came around an angle of the 
wall and asked: ‘‘ What is it, Elena? 
Didn’t I hear steps?’’ But she did 
not answer, so he thought she was 
not there and returned to his chair. 

She looked out over the lake where 
the knife had disappeared. She noted 
some dead cottonwoods which lifted 
their bleached limbs, like huge antlers, 
out of the dosgue. A plaintive water- 
bird, like a sentinel on a watch-tower, 
hoarsely challenged a belated duck; 
then dived into the reeds, crouching 
under the /aguna wall. 

‘*T could have saved him,’’ she said, 
‘‘and he was Espiritu Santo’s father.’’ 

And Flojocame purring, and rubbed 
against her skirts. 
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( F the transforming power of hu- 

mor Sidney Smith says: ‘‘It ex- 
pands caution, relaxes dignity, teaches 
age, and care, and pain to smile, extorts 
reluctant gleams of pleasure from mel- 
ancholy, and charms even the pangs 
of grief. It penetrates through the cold- 
nessand awkwardness of society, gradu- 
ally bringing men nearer together, and 
gives every man a glad heart. Man 
could direct his ways by plain reason, 
could support life by tasteless food ; but 
God has given wit, and flavor, and 
brightness, and joy, and laughter, to 
enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, 
and to charm his pained steps over the 
burning marl.’’ 

That the ‘‘steps over the burning 
marl’’ are far more numerous than the 
‘steps beside the still waters’’ is man’s 
experience; for he is sorrow’s child, 
and knows that he cannot escape his 


inheritance. But, lest he should de- 
spair, nature has provided, as a com- 
pensation for these sorrows, three, and 
only three, earthly alleviators. These, 
strange to say, run into an alliterative 
triad, love, labor and laughter, using 
laughter in its widest sense as includ- 
ing all that amuses. First, love, lift- 
ing man above himself by leading him 
to forget self in his desire to serve and 
to make happy those on whom his 
affections center, brings by its very 
exercise a reflex happiness. Second, 
labor, imperatively demanding man’s 
efforts in order that he may gain a 
livelihood, and to this end calling out 
all his activities, diverts him from 
thoughts of sorrow. Then, in the third 
place, comes laughter, amusement, a 
power that refreshes the body when it 
is numb and worn by labor, that soothes 
mental distraction and irritation, and 
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hence gives a capacity for endurance 
that is exceeded only by the other two. 
Blot these out, and who would care to 
live? Who would dare to live? 

Nor is it in the life of our contem- 
poraries alone that a diminution or a 
stoppage of the humorous would serve 
to diminish our power of bravely bear- 
ing life’s ills. Think how much of our 
sunshine, how many of our dearest 


joys, indeed, how much of ourselves, 


would be swept away if some magician 
could blot from our literatureand from 
our memories those humorous imagin- 
ings; the Falstaffs, the Don Quixotes, 
the Parson Adamses, the De Coverleys, 
the Sam Wellers, the Tom Sawyers, 
and the whole blessed catalogue (may 
their tribe increase) of mirth-provok- 
ing, care-scattering creations. So well 
does man recognize the need of this 
element that no author in whom it is 
totally lacking can ever take entire 
possession of the popular heart. 

If, therefore, the effects of humor are 
so far-reaching, the question, ‘‘ What 
ishumor?’’ at once becomes interesting. 
What is its essence, and what makes 
us yield to its effects and laugh, in 
spite of the fact that the physical pecul- 
iarities of laughter are not pleasant, 
often even painful? Everybody knows 
how it hurts to laugh violently. Dar- 
win, as quoted by Bardeen, thus de- 
scribes the act: ‘‘During excessive 
laughter the whole body is thrown 
backward and shakes, or is almost con- 
vulsed; the respiration is much dis- 
turbed, the head and face become 
gorged with blood ; the veins distended, 
and the orbicular muscles are spasmod- 
ically contracted in order to protect 
the eyes.”’ 

Nor is physical discomfort the only 
objection to laughter; for, if Addison 
is to be believed, it ‘‘slackens and un- 
braces the mind, weakens the faculties, 
and causes a kind of remissness and 
dissolution of all the powers of the 
soul.’ What, then, makes us do it? 
Why allow ourselves to be thus physi- 
cally and morally disquieted? Because 
a subtle, elusive, evanescent, yet irre- 
sistible something slips into our minds, 
and overthrows their staid balance be- 
fore they can even arm for resistance ; 
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and laughter is but the flag this sly 
invader runs up to show that gravity’s 
citadel is captured. Moreover, the di- 
version that the intruder brings is far 
greater than the pain that often accom- 
panies one of his invasions. 

What is this ‘‘irresistible thing ’’ 
is the still further question. Why will 
a thought put one way, not so much 
as stir the corners of the mouth, put 
another way make us laugh in spite of 
ourselves? If one says: ‘‘It is not well 
fora man to make fervent prayers and 
to lead an inconsistent life,’’ there is 
not a particle of humor in the sentence ; 
but, if one says with Beecher: ‘‘ It is 
not well for a man to pray cream and 
live skim milk,’’ the sentence expresses 
exactly the same truth, but now has a 
dash of humor in it. Wherein consists 
the difference? Again, if one says: ‘‘I 
know a man and his wife who are so 
much alike that you can tell them apart 
only by certain little peculiarities,’’ 
the sentence is prosy enough, but if 
the same thought be put as a recent 
writer put it: ‘‘I know a man and his 
wife who are so much alike that the 
most close-sighted observer can tell 
only this difference between them—he 
takes two spoonfuls of sugar in his 
coffee and she takes only one, and she 
spanks the baby and he does not,”’ 
there is quiet humor. How must we 
account for the difference ? 

Various theories have been advanced 
to account for these differences and to 
explain wherein the humorous con- 
sists. Some of these theories it will 
be necessary to examine, in order to try 
to find the essence of the humorous. 
Bardeen has collected some of these 
proffered explanations, and I avail my- 
self of part of his work, and have also 
drawn several illustrations from his 
unique rhetoric. 

The rhetorician Quintilian, as fol- 
lowed by Bain, offers this explanation : 
‘‘A saying that causes laughter is gen- 
erally based on false reasoning, has al- 
ways something low in it, is often sunk 
into buffoonery, is never honorable to 
the subject of it.’’ Taking up each 
part of this statement separately, we 
shall find much to which to object. 
First, ‘‘Laughter is generally based 
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on false reasoning.’’ This is some- 
times so. When George Eliot defined 
a musical womanas ‘‘a woman that had 
strength enough to make a great noise 
and stupidity enough not to mind it,”’ 
the witticism was based on false rea- 
soning; for a musical performance, a 
musical noise, was held to be identical 
with disagreeable noise, and of course 
the identification is false. But far 
more usually the amusement in an idea 
is not based on false reasoning. For 
example, Mr. Ham, whom the ‘‘ New 
York Sun”’ calls the ‘‘Cracker Chau- 
cer,’’ has been amusing his audiences 
with this story. Tobe Dallas’s mule 
became sick, and Tobe went to Gus 
Fleming, a would-be veterinary sur- 
geon, for medicine for the mule. After 
Gus hadduly inquired about the mule’s 
temperature, digestion, respiration,etc., 
he said: ‘‘Tobe, your mule is bilious 
and needs calomel.’’ 

‘All right,’’ answered Tobe, ‘‘ how 
much, and how must I give it ?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ prescribed Gus, ‘‘get you 
a large quill, put thirty grains of cal- 
omel in it; put one end of the quill in 
your mouth, and the other in the 
mule’s mouth, and blow hard, and you 
will blow it down the mule’s throat.’’ 

About a week afterwards, Gus met 
Tobe, and found him to be the worst 
salivated man ever seen. 

‘‘ Why Tobe, whatails you?’’ quer- 
ied Gus. 

‘* Well,’’ slowly replied Tobe, ‘‘ when 
I got home from your house last week, 
I got a quill and the calomel, and 
made ready to blow it down the drat- 
ted mule just as you said. I put the 
calomel in, put one end of the quill in 
my mouth and the other in the mule’s, 
but that infernal old mule blowed first.’’ 

Now, there is no false reasoning in 
this story. There is a false idea as to 
the destination of the calomel, but the 
humor is not founded, as in the previ- 
ous case, on any unsound reasoning. 
Then take Quintilian’s next assertion, 
‘‘Laughter has always something low 
in it.’’ In the story that tells us that 
Talleyrand was lame, and Madame de 
Stzel cross-eyed ; that each was so sen- 
sitive to his and her misfortune, as not 
to be able to bear the slightest allusion 


to it; that these celebrated worthies 
hated each other so affectionately and 
so cordially, that they could not for- 
bear twitting each other ; that one day, 
on meeting, the madame inquired, 
with great politeness, ‘‘How is the 
poor, lame leg?’’ that Talleyrand in- 
stantly answered, ‘‘ Crooked as you 
see,’’ there is lowness. So, too, in the 
celebrated reply of the officer to poor 
crooked and deformed Pope, there is 
lowness, even brutality. Pope, ban- 
tering the officer on his ignorance, had 
asked, ‘‘ Can you even tell us what an 
interrogation point is?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the exasperated 
fellow, ‘‘it is a little crooked thing that 
asks questions.’’ 

Now, as regards these two specimens 
of social amenity, Quintilian’s second 
assertion holds. But in the story re- 
cently told in the ‘‘ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,’’ there is humor without smack of 
coarseness or lowness, and this over- 
throws the theory. A young man went 
on to enter the Military Academy at 
West Point. On arrival he was accosted 
by old cadets bent on fun. 

‘‘What is your name?’’ they de- 
manded. 

‘‘Hearn,’’ answered the new-comer. 

‘*Oh!’’ cried a chorus of voices, ‘‘do 
you intend to be a soldier, and have 
such an effeminate, unsoldier-like name 
as Hearn!’’ And from that day they 
nick-named him ‘‘ Hisn.’’ Then the 
last clause, ‘‘ Laughter is never honor- 
able to the subject of it,’’ is no more 
true than the others. We rarely joke 
with people whom we do not like. 
Doctor Johnson’s principle applies here. 
He once answered one of Miss Monck- 
ton’s criticisms by saying: ‘‘ You think 
that, dearest, because you are a dunce.’’ 
Then seeing that she was somewhat 
offended at being called a dunce, he 
said, ‘‘Madam, if I had thought you a 
dunce, I certainly should not have 
called you one.’’ And so far from our 
joking liberties being dishonorable to 
the subjects of them, they are generally 
marks of our esteem. In addition, as 
is evidenced by the following from the 
‘‘New -York Sun,’’ the humorous, 
while sometimes seemingly dishonor- 
able to some one, is really just a peg 
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for the wag to hang his joke upon. 
The ‘‘Sun’’ says: ‘‘The Marquis of 
Lorne was welcomed to Montreal by 
the mayor, aldermen and citizens. The 
marquis delivered to them a formal 
written address. Singularly enough, 
instead of telling them something new 
and instructive, he undertook to inform 
them upon a subject with which they 
might naturally be expected to be more 
familiar than he. He assumed to tell 
them how Montreal sits, and how did 
he say she sits? He said, ‘ Your beau- 
tiful city sits like a queen.’ Now, the 
only queen that the marquis knows any- 
thing particular about is Queen Vic- 
toria, his mother-in-law. But suppose 
he had said, ‘Your beautiful city sits 
like my mother-in-law.’ How flat and 
ridiculous that would have sounded! 
And yet we see that must have been 
what he meant. Then again the compar- 
ison was not apt. The queen of England, 
the mother of numerous offspring, the 
grandmother of a still more numerous 
progeny, has always been represented 
as an active lady who seldom remains 
long in one place. Montreal is immov- 
able, and always sits in the same place. 
She does not sit at all like Queen Vic- 
toria, who sits in a chair, and once in 
a while on the throne. It would have 
been more appropriate to say: ‘Your 
beautiful city sits like a hen,’ because 
a hen sits three weeks on the same 
nest ; or still more appropriate to say: 
‘Your beautiful city sits like a goose ;’ 
for a goose sits four weeks in the same 
place. In fact, almost any comparison 
would have been preferable to the one 
employed.’’ In all this there is noth- 
ing dishonorable to the marquis. His 
speech has simply suggested an oppor- 
tunity for fun-making ; and the writer 
had no idea of ridiculing the marquis, 
but only of making out of the speech 
an incubator for hatching humorous 
chickens. 

The philosopher Hobbes offers another 
explanation of the make-up of humor. 
He says, ‘‘ Laughter is a sudden glory 
arising from a sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves by com- 
parison with the inferiority of others to 
ourselves, orourown formerinfirmity.’’ 
Put this into plain tarheel and turpen- 
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tine English, and it means about this: 
the ridiculous, the laughable, arises in 
us because all of a sudden we find out 
that we are wiser or in a happier situ- 
ation than somebody else, or than we 
ourselves used to be. 

Perhaps this may be the explanation 
of some mirth. Everybody can remem- 
ber how, in his school days, when some 
member of the class made a blundering 
answer, the whole class was disposed 
to laugh. Why? Because, as Hobbes 
puts it, the pupils suddenly saw ‘‘some 
eminency of wisdom’’ in themselves. 
Moreover, every one can recall times 
in which he has been amused at the 
recollection of some crude childish 
notion that he used to hold; and his 
advance in wisdom leads him, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, to find pleasure in 
‘‘exulting over his former infirmity.’’ 

But this explanation of humor is 
again not broad enough. If a man 
drop into casual chat with some 
strange child, some chance remark of 
the child’s may suddenly show how 
superior the man’s ideas are to the 
child’s, but this ‘‘revelation of emi- 
nency’’ awakens noamusement. ‘‘Ac- 
cording to this author, therefore, when 
we hear a man laugh excessively, in- 
stead of saying that he is very merry, 
we ought to tell him that he is very 
proud,’’ was Addison’s comment on 
this idea of Hobbes’s; and although 
Mr. Addison did not intend to do so, 
he really upsets the theory; for, if 
Hobbes were right, the proud and the 
conceited, who are always seeing some 
eminency in themselves, would be the 
only people who could laugh, and they 
would perforce be in a continuous up- 
roar of laughter, and would soon wear 
lungs, larynx, and trachea into fraz- 
zles. On the other hand, it would be 
a mental impossibility for the modest 
and the humble, who never see any 
superiority in themselves, to laugh at 
all. But, as they do laugh, the phi- 
losopher of selfishness must be wrong. 

Hazlitt suggests a third origin of 
humor. He holds that ‘‘ the ludicrous 
arises when there is a contradiction be- 
tween an object and our expectation of 
that object, heightened by some defor- 
mity or inconvenience; that is, by being 
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contrary to what is customary or de- 
sired.’’ This theory has undoubtedly 
some germs of the true theory in it. 
Disproportion, striking disproportion, 
between an object and what we ex- 
pected that object to be, or an object’s 
being contrary to custom, frequently 
excites our risibles, provided that there 
is not a painful element in the dispro- 
portion. Let us take an example of 
the first. When Napoleon invaded 
Egypt, his reputation as a growing 
warrior had preceded him, and the 
brawny Mamelukes of that country 
were eager to see the much talked of 
hero; but, when they did see him, they 
burst into peals of laughter. ‘‘What,’’ 
cried they, ‘‘ that little bit of fellow a 
great soldier!’’ ‘Their idea was evi- 
dently like the little boy’s in the poem 
that a conquering Alexander must be 
a man ‘‘who while his feet are on the 
ground, his hands are in the sky.’’ 
Hence the lack of harmony, the dispro- 
portion between their ideal and the real 
object, caused their risibles to explode. 

True, itis, also that ‘‘things contrary 
to custom’’ will sometimes provoke 
merriment, but the reason for the mer- 
riment is deeper than thesimple ‘‘con- 
trariness.’’ When, some years ago, 
Jeter was to be hanged in Virginia, 
the sheriff, who was a very tender- 
hearted man, was completely unnerved 
by having to execute a fellow-creature. 
Just as the cap was adjusted, Jetersaid, 
‘*Sheriff, I thank you heartily for your 
kindness to me while I was in jail. 
Good-by, sir, good-by.’’ ‘The sheriff, 
almost in a state of hysteria, answered, 
as he raised the hatchet to cut thedrop, 
‘*Good-by, Jeter, old fellow. Take care 
of yourself.’’ The sheriff’s farewell 
was so utterly contrary to what is cus- 
tomary under the circumstances that, 
notwithstanding the very presence of 
death, the attendants could hardly keep 
back smiles. 

But, even granting that Hazlitt’s 
theory accounts for the cachinations 
that arise when our expectations are 
jostled awry, there yet remains much 
mirth that is not the result of disturbed 
expectation; and hence, as the theory 
does not account for all humor, it is 
not tenable. 


If no one of these theories be true, 
what then is humor? Is it so elusive 
as to forbid definition? Does this ele- 
ment manifest itself in so many differ- 
ent ways as to baffle a reduction to one 
cause? If so, then it is almost alone 
in nature, for nearly all, perhaps all, 
the apparent complexities in the uni- 
verse are the results of simple elements. 
And to this law humor conforms. Just 
as water manifests itself in the mobil- 
ity of steam and the rigidity of ice, in 
the vastocean and in the tiny dew-drop, 
in the mountain-moving avalanche and 
the weightless soap-bubble, in the sim- 
plicity of the snow and in the gorgeous- 
ness of the particles forming the rain- 
bow, yet in all these various forms 
has an unvarying composition; so 
the humorous, though infinite in its 
manifestations, has also a constant 
cause. 

Barrow gives the following exhaust- 
ive enumeration of the ways in which 
humor may manifest itself, and these 
will presently be tested for this con- 
stant cause. He says: ‘‘ Sometimes 
it lies in a pat allusion to a known 
story or in a seasonable application of 
a trivial saying, or in forging an oppo- 
site tale ; sometimes it playeth in words 
or phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense or the affinity 
of their sound; sometimes it is hid 
within a dress of humorous expres- 
sion; sometimes it lurketh under an 
odd similitude ; sometimes it is lodged 
in a sly question, in a smart answer, 
in a quirkish reason, in cunningly re- 
torting or diverting an objection ; some- 
times it is concealed in a bold scheme 
of speech, in a tart irony, a startling 
metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of 
contradictories, or in acute nonsense; 
sometimes a scenical representation of 
persons or things, a mimical look or 
gesture passeth for it; sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a pre- 
sumptuous bluntness giveth it being. 
Sometimes it ariseth only upon a lucky 
hitting upon what is strange; some- 
times from a crafty wrestling of obvi- 
ous matter to the purpose.’’ 

Now, it will be found that, in all these 
enumerated ways in which a person 
may be amused, the one invariable 
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antecedent to that amusement is incon- 
-ruous joinings ; the sudden, the unex- 
pected bringing into relationship of 
things not previously looked upon as 
‘onnected or capable of connection, and 
lence this incongruous juxtaposition is 
doubtless the cause of the tickled fancy. 
‘‘wenty-two centuries ago Aristotle, 
in ‘nany respects the most original 
‘uinker of the ages, pointed out that 
incongruity of place was a basis of 
humor; but this was too restricted, for 
the same effect is produced by any kind 
of incongruity. Not every incongru- 
ous relationship makes humor, but all 
humor is from unexpected incongruous 
associations that have no painful side ; 
ind, to make apparent the truth of this 
issertion, let us take a few so-called 
okes and examine them. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was once staying 
it the house of a great lady, who was 
1 most noted housekeeper ; and who 
always, before she entered the parlor, 
supervised the most minute particulars 
about serving dinner. Sir Walter’s 
room was next the lady’s, and he fre- 
quently heard her numerous questions 
about the preparation of the meal. One 
morning, among other questions, he 
heard her ask the servants, ‘‘ Are the 
pigs served ?’’ Just before dinner the 
lady came into the parlor with great 
dignity, looking too delicate and sweet 
ever to have thought of so gross a 
subject as pigs. Thinking to tease 
her, Raleigh, in a mimicking tone, said : 
‘Madam, are the pigs served ?’’ With- 
out the slightest abatement of her dig- 
nity, she answered : 

‘*You know best, Sir Walter, whether 
you have had your breakfast.’’ 

Now, if the theory just stated is cor- 
rect, the humor in this story must be 
found in unexpected things being 
brought together. And is it not? 
Kirst, as the story proceeds, we look 
for the lady to be embarrassed, but it is 
her would-be tormentor who is discom- 
fited. Second, and more to the point, 
we find that the lady has, with Nancy 
Hanks quickness, brought Raleigh, 
the elegant gentleman, into sudden 
relationship and identification with the 
very animals that he was endeavoring 
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to tease her about; and this unexpected, 
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and instantaneous relationship is the 
cause of the fun. 

Again, take Rabelais’s famous ‘‘ last 
will and testament.’’ It is as follows: 
‘*T owe much; I have nothing ; the 
rest I leave to the poor.’’ We are all 
familiar with aman’s bequeathing what 
he has; but for a man, under such 
ordinarily solemn circumstances as 
drawing a will, to be so charitable as 
to bequeath a thing that he has not, 
and that thing ‘‘ nothing,’’ is new and 
unexpected, and, being free from pain, 
it amuses. 

Or again :—A little boy was reading 
aloud, and came to the three Hebrew 
names—Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego. Quite naturally the little fellow 
could not pronounce them. The 
teacher pronounced them to him sev- 
eral times, and insisted on the boy’s 
remembering them. A few days after- 
ward, the boy again met the names, 
and again failed to be able to pronounce 
them. The teacher, a second time 
went over the names carefully, and 
then said: ‘‘ James, the next time you 
miss these names, I shall whip you.’’ 
At the end of the month, the teacher 
was hearing James read over his review. 
Allatonce James begantocry. ‘‘What 
is the matter, boy ?’’ the teacher de- 
manded. 

Amid many tears, the boy blurted 
out: ‘‘ Herearethem same three blamed 
fools again !’’ The unexpected mis- 
matching again comesin here. Instead 
of admitting that he is the stupid, the 
boy throws the blame of the foolish- 
ness on the gentlemen of the unpro- 
nounceable names. 

As a further example take an ex- 
tract from Artemus Ward’s well-known 
lectureon the Mormons. ‘‘ Brigham 
Young,’’ he said, ‘‘is an indulgent 
father and a numerous husband. He 
has two hundred wives. Oblige me by 
thinking of that. Two hundred souls 
with but asingle thought, two hundred 
hearts that beat as one. He loves not 
wisely, but two hundred well. He says 
that all he wants now is to live on 
in peace, and at last to have his dying 
pillow soothed by the loving hands of 
his family. Well, that is all right, I 
suppose, but if he has his dying pillow 
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soothed by the loving hands of his 
family he will have to go outdoors to 
die.’’ Just notice how this abounds 
in unexpected correlations. ‘‘’T'wo hun- 
dred souls with but a single thought ’’ 
is a surprising amplification of a fa- 
miliar line. The startling location of 
the old prophet’s dying bed out in the 
open, the ‘‘numerous husband,’’ the 
living in peace with two hundred wives 
are, according to conventional ideas, 
quite incongruous. 

Now reverting to Barrow’s list of 
ways in which humor shows itself, let 
us take illustrations of each way, and 
see whether this same cause underlies 
them all. First, he says, ‘‘ It some- 
times lieth in a pat allusion to a well- 
known story.’’ This is illustrated by 
the old story of the man who called 
out to Sidney Smith, ‘‘ Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Smith, I have just eaten as many 
shrimps as Samson slew Philistines.’’ 
‘*Ves,’’ answered the wit, ‘‘and you 
‘did it with the same instrument, too.”’ 
Here the polite and sudden bringing 
into relationship of the jaw-bone of the 
shrimp-eater and the jaw-bone of the 
long-eared animal is the incongruous 
mirth-provoker. 

‘*Or,’’ continues Barrow, ‘‘in a sea- 
sonable application of a trivialsaying.’’ 
There is nobody at home’? is a triv- 
ial enough saying that often meets 
some caller, and is, of course, utterly 
without wit. But in Pope’s lines ad- 
dressed to a stupid : 

‘“You beat your pate and fancy wit 
will come ; knock as you please ; there’s 
nobody at home,”’ there is an entirely 
new setting given to this ‘‘ trivial say- 
ing,’’ and the ‘‘new relationship of 
things not previously looked upon as 
connected’’ crops out again as the 
amusing cause. 

Third from Barrow: ‘‘ Sometimes it 
playeth in words or phrases, taking 
advantage of the ambiguity of their 
sense or the affinity of their sound.’’ 
First : ‘‘ The ambiguity of their sense,’’ 
will beexemplified by the following from 
Horace Smith. A bullying lawyer 


had a Yorkshire countryman on the 
stand, and, thinking to make capital 
by confounding him, said, in the bland 
and superior tone peculiar to lawyers: 
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‘* Well, Farmer Numskull, how go calves at 
York?”’ 
“Why not, sir, as they do with you, 
But on four legs instead of two.”’ 
rustic’s waggish—quite laconical.”’ 
The lawyer cried with grin sardonical ; 
‘*T wish I had known this prodigy, 
This genius of the clods, when I 
On circuit was at York residing: 
But, Farmer, do for once speak true, 
Are there as many fools as ever > 
In the West Riding ?”’ 
‘‘Why, no, sir, no; we've got our share. 
But not so many as when you were there.’ 


A glance here shows the working 
of the same principle. The laugh is 
raised at the surprising way in which 
the lawyer is first brought into rela- 
tionship with calf and then with fool, by 
the unlooked-for wit of the farmer. 

Second: ‘‘It taketh advantage of the 
affinity of their sound,’’ finds illustra- 
tion in the readiness of Archbishop 
Mountain, who had, by a facetious tem- 
per, raised himself from the son of a 
beggar to the See of Durham. In the 
reign of George the Second, the See 
of York falling vacant, and his majesty 
being at a loss for a person fit to appoint 
to the exalted situation, asked the 
opinionof Archbishop Mountain. He 
wittily replied, ‘‘ Hadst thou faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, thou wouldst 
say to this Mountain (laying his hand 
on his breast ), be removed and cast into 
the sea (see).’’ It is not necessary to 
point out here that the sudden wresting 
of the Scripture phrase to meet the 
archbishop’s needs is the new rela- 
tionship. 

Fourth, from our list: ‘‘ Sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude.’’ 
Every one at once recalls Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘Ichabod Crane’’ with his 
‘‘long snipe nose that looked like a 
weather-cock perched on his spindle 
neck to show which way the wind 
blew.’’ Ichabod’s head and weather- 
cock have been brought together to 
make the new relationship this time. 

Fifth: ‘‘Sometimes it is lodged in a 
sly question, in a smart answer, in a 
quirkish reason.’’ ‘‘A sly question :’’ 
An infantryman, hearing a cavalryman 
boasting of how he had stood and done 
valiantly against the enemy, asked, 
‘* Mister, war your horse lame, or war 
your spurs broke?”’ 
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‘‘A smart answer’’: ‘‘ What would 
you do if you were I?’’ tenderly asked 
a young swell who had insisted upon 
escorting a young lady home from 
church. ‘‘ Well,’’ she replied, ‘‘if I were 
you, I should throw away that vile 
cigarette, cut up that cane for stove- 
wood, and stay at home nights to pray 
for brains.’’ 

‘‘In cleverly retorting an objection:”’ 
|ouis the Sixteenth was once annoyed 
»y the persistence with which one of 
his officers pushed a request. At last 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ This gentleman is the 
most troublesome officer in the army.’’ 
“Your Majesty’s enemies have often 
said the same thing,’’ was the reply. 

In all three of these, one readily sees 
that the humor arises from the incon- 
sruity of the relationships. 

Barrow’s next, ‘‘Sometimesthe hum- 
orous is concealed in a bold scheme of 
speech.’’ George Colman was once 
rising to leave a convivial party, when 
he was urged to remain by his host, 
who remarked that ‘‘he must not go 
yet, as he was not half-primed.’’ ‘‘Not 
half-primed exclaimed Colman. ‘‘I 
am both loaded and primed, and if you 
wait an instant, you will hear me go 
off.’ The witty juxtaposition in this 
answer is, of course, found in the meta- 
phorical use of ‘‘load’’ and of ‘‘ prime,”’ 
and the bringing out of the double mean- 
ing of ‘‘go off.’ ‘‘In a tart irony:’’ 
‘I can eat that meal faster than your 
old mill can grind it,’’ said the boy, 
wearied with waiting for his sack. 
‘How long?’’ asked the miller. ‘‘ Till 
I starved,’’ was the reply. In this 
case, the new association that the boy 
establishes between the supply of meal 
and starving supplies grist to the mill 
of our merriment. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ continues our extract, 
‘‘a scenical representation of persons 
or things, a mimical look or gesture 
passeth for it.’’ Once in the House of 
Commons, a young speaker made a 
bold and impudent attack on the policy 
of Mr. Disraeli, the Prime Minister. 
All eyes turned on the minister. At 
the time, he happened to be sitting just 
under a large brass chandelier. Throw- 
ing his head back, he looked first at 
the young man, then at the lamp; then 
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at the lamp and again at the speaker. 
The House saw the force of the silent 
and unexpected comparison, and broke 
into such an uproar of laughter that 
the young upstart fled in confusion. 

As the last under the list, take an 
example of what may be called ‘‘ pre- 
sumptuous bluntness.’’ A man from 
Maine, who had never paid more than 
a quarter of a dollar to see an enter- 
tainment, went to a New York theater 
to see a play called the ‘Forty 
Thieves,’’ and was charged a dollar 
and a half fora ticket. At once hand- 
ing the ticket back to the seller, the 
Maine man said: ‘‘ Keep it, mister. I 
do not want to see the other thirty- 
nine.’’ The clever and unlooked-for 
way in which the ticket-seller is classed 
among thieves is the new relationship. 
One step further is necessary to make 
the analysis complete. 

Why does this unexpected juxta- 
position of ideas cause a laughable or 
amused emotion? ‘There are, it seems 
to me, three reasons for this. 

First: Allpleasure, the psychologists 
hold, is the result of the activity of our 
powers. Now, in seeking and in find- 
ing, and bringing into relation these 
apparent inconsistencies, or in hearing 
others do so, the mind finds abundant 
activity ; hence pleasure. 

Secondly: The great work of themind 
is to take a sense perception and elab- 
orate it by giving it the utmost com- 
pass, clearness and certainty. The 
more nearly that we get this certainty 
and clearness of understanding, the 
more our enjoyment. If we fail to 
get clear knowledge, pain results. 
‘*Hence,’’ as Hamilton says, ‘‘ we are 
pained by a hazy and a perplexed 
thought, but we rejoice in one clear 
and profound. A proposed riddle wor- 
ries the mind as it seeks for the recon- 
ciling answer; the answer found, or 
given, the mind is soothed. Likewise, 
wit, which, like a flash of lightning, 
discerns similarity between objects that 
seemed contradictory, affords a still in- 
tenser enjoyment.”’ 

Thirdly: We get more enjoyment 
from these incongruous relations than 
from others, because the more com- 
plete the act of energy, the greater the 
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pleasure. Now, in all these humorous 
conjoinings, the act of thought is per- 
fectly complete; hence the pleasure is 
higher. 

Remembering these three principles, 
let us take an incident and apply them ; 
an old one will answer. Two American 
travelers of the ‘‘Smart Alec’’ variety 
came upon an aged shepherd on the 
top of one of the grand mountains in 
the highlandsof Scotland. Thinking to 
find the old man a ready victim to their 
smartness, they drew near to tease him. 

‘‘Sandy,’’ said they, ‘‘you have a 
fine view from here.”’ 

‘* Ves, that is true,’ 
shepherd. 

Now, up to this point in the story, 
only one of the three causes just men- 
tioned is in play; namely, the first, 
mental activity. A picture of the trav- 
elers is framed; possibly the mind 
likens them to some of its own ac- 
quaintances ; some image of the mount- 
ain and the grand view comes up; a 
mental representation of the old shep- 
herd and his flock shapes itself; per- 
haps we even see the quizzical look on 
the faces of the two Americans, and 
see that old Sandy is aware of it also, 
and is arming himself to meet it, and 
expectation of what is to follow is 
aroused. Let the story go on. 

‘*Sandy, doubtless you can see Amer- 
ica from here,’’ ventured the tourists. 


answered the 
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‘Much farrer than that,’’ answered 
Sandy. 

‘‘What, Sandy,’’ said the men, ‘‘see 
much farther than America? How can 
that be?’’ 

Here, if it be permissible a second 
time to interrupt the story, the second 
cause begins to operate. Here is an 
apparent difficulty, a lack of clear un- 
derstanding, and the mind is perplexed, 
and re-echoes the question of the trav- 
elers, ‘‘How can that be?’’ ‘‘Is,’’ rea- 
sons the mind, ‘‘theoldshepherd simply 
fabricating? Hardly. Has he some way 
to explain this seemingly absurd state- 
ment? Doubtless. Then what can it 
be? I am worried and disconcerted. 
I see no way of getting out of the 
difficulty.’’ Let Sandy speak for 
himself. ‘‘You can see farrer than 
America,’’ said he, ‘‘ because when 
the mist drives away you can see the 
moon.’’ 

Now, then, the difficulty is triumph- 
antly overcome, and as it is done so after 
only a minute’s worry, or, as Hamil- 
ton has it, ‘‘like a flash,’’ the mind 
rejoices over the certainty that comes 
out of the doubt; and its knowledge is 
clear and complete, hence full of 
pleasure. 

The third reason now appears also, 
for the act of thought is perfectly com- 
plete. So the highest degree of satis- 
faction results. 
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“’ RAY Sphinx on life’s mysterious borderland, 
XY Worn smooth by touch of lips that question thee ; 
Grim warder of all things that are to be ; 


Dark monument of silence ; 


in thy hand 


Thou holdest life and death the while Time’s sand, 
Forever drifting, shrouds thee noiselessly. 

Beside the tideless Nile, Eternity, 

Thou standest lonely on thy desert strand. 
Unfathomed orbs that scan the dawning years 
With changeless stare as in some ancient spell ; 
Above the great salt sea of human tears, 

Cold Stone! thou guardest thy dark secret well ; 
Whate’er the veiled Beyond speaks to thine ears, 
To waiting souls thy lips may never tell. 


—Marion I. Ham. 


AT NEIGHBOR DYSEN’S. 


BY LIDIE AVERITT RIVERS. 


With illustration ( frontispiece) by Irving R. Wiles. 


“THE drip, drip, of the rain against 
the car windows added to the 
sense of desolation that had been Miss 
Beaumont’s state of mind for days. 
It was such an aimless sort of rain 
that it became irritating. The bleak 
station, where even now the train was 
stopping, presented a most forbidding 
outlook. A few half-clad negroes 
lounged idly about; a few weather- 
proof mountaineers and their teams 
were in sight. ‘These seemed obliv- 
ious of the chilling rain and damp- 
ness. Near at hand was a shanty— 
half store, half depot; just below in the 
narrow valley a furnace, its iron stacks 
black and energetic. Overhead sullen 
wings of blackness stretched, propelled 
by a power that frothed their edges, 
and promised to add yet deeper gloom 
to the mountains and the waning day. 
There was no sign of anybody to meet 
the slight, pale young woman now look- 
ing about soexpectantly. Her trunk 
was undisturbed, just as the baggage- 
man unloaded it from the train. The 
furnace flared up, lighting the valley 
sullenly, and outlining with the red 
glow every wet crag and tree on the 
opposite mountains. Approaching the 
shanty, the girl addressed the nearest 
man in the group about the door: 

‘‘Can you tell me, please, if Mr. 
Dysen is here, or where he lives ?”’ 

The man answered sheepishly, ‘‘Naw. 
He ain’t no wher’s 'round here.”’ 

‘*Be yer the new school-teacher ?’’ 
This query came with explosive force 
from a weazened little fellow, who 
sidled up to the new-comer as_ he 
spoke. 

‘*Yes, and I wish to learn where the 
Dysens live.’’ 

The small man disappeared, but in 
a few seconds he came back in triumph 
with a lad of ten. 

‘*Heer’s Jeb,’’ he announced, push- 
ing forward a forlorn, tow-headed boy, 
“he wuz that skeery, he hid soon 
as he seed yer.”’ 


‘*Jeb’s Neighbor Dysen’s boy,’’ ex- 
plained the store-keeper, who as ticket 
agent and postmaster was a figure of 
importance in the locality: He added 
his lean frame to the group gathered 
about Miss Beaumont, and queried 
kindly, ‘‘ Have yer got enny box er 
trunk with yer?”’ 

On being shown the trunk, he called 
to a mountaineer, ‘‘ Hello, Mat—’’ 

‘*Wa’al.’’ 

‘‘Air yer goin’ up the mounting 
this evenin’ ?’’ 

‘‘Wa’al, can’t yer carry that there 
trunk to Dysen’s ?”’ 

The mountaineer lifted the trunk 
readily, and carried it to his wagon. 
Action seemed easier than speech to 
this straight-limbed young fellow. 

‘‘ How far shall I have to walk?”’ 
Miss Beaumont asked. 

‘*A mile and a half up the mount- 
ing, but Jeb’ll go long er yer. Yer’ll 
git powerful muddy. Ef Mat Jefcote 
wan't so all fired down on women, yer 
mout ride up ‘long side er yer box. 
But he’d ruther haul the mounting 
than a woman.”’ 

At the first mention of a ride, Jeb 
disappeared. The prospect of a long 
walk with this strange teacher moved 
him to petition Jefcote that she, as 
well as her trunk, might be carried to 
her destination. Jefcote turned and 
looked at her; notwithstanding the 
dark look which came quickly into his 
gray eyes, he assented. 

‘*Va’as, she kin go,’’ he said, per- 
suaded to it by Jeb’s tearful entreaty. 

‘*Mat’ll take her; he says so,’’ 
whispered the boy to the friendly 
fellow. ‘‘ Tell her,’’ he added, dart- 
ing off fleetly. 

‘“Wa’al, now I wouldn’t er thought 
that er Jefcote, would yer?’’ one asked 
of the store-keeper. 

‘‘Would yer have b’lieved it, now, 
ef yer hadn’t heer’d it?”’ 
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‘“Naw, I wouldn’t,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘But they ain’t no countin’ on Jef- 
cote’s quare turns.”’ 

‘‘Sorter soft on teachers anyways if 
they’re likely lookin’,’’ the first speaker 
affirmed. 

‘‘Ain’t yer got no manners, Hig- 
gins?’’ the man of importance inter- 
rupted. 

“Ef yer’ll wait a few minutes, 
ma’am, yer can ride up ter Dysen’s in 
a wagon. It’ll save yer gittin’ power- 
ful muddy. Jest have a cheer and 
make yerself easy, til Jefcote’s ready 
to go.”’ 

There was no alternative but to 
accept these crude attentions. The 
girl sat down and watched with inter- 
est the queer room, with its canvas 
hams, its barrels, the strange mixture 
of calico and candy, lard and mail; 
these rough, gaunt men, who were so 
redolent of tobacco, and expectorate 
with every breath. 

‘‘Heer’s Mat,’’ Higgins called out 
to her presently. 

The girl mounted quickly behind 
her trunk. There was no attempt at 
introduction. A coffee sack spread on 
two wet boards made her a precarious 
seat. 

‘*Mind y’ur feet when the wheel 
turns in,’’ the station-master warned 
as he helped her mount the bodiless 
wagon. 

Jefcote cracked his whip and the 
oxen started. Down steep declivities 
they went; past the furnace with its 
great arches and sand beds, its noisy 
engines, and iron intricacies; past the 
‘“‘dinkie’’ and the slag expanse; past 
the creek with its wooden bridge and 
fringe of slender stemmed willows, to 
where the ‘‘mounting’’ began to grow 
steep. 

The boy, Jeb, who had followed 
them so far, suddenly, with an ear-split- 
ting ‘‘ Hi-e-i-e-i,’’ struck off through 
the bushes. The mountaineer de- 
scended from his perch where the trunk 
was roped to the front of the wagon, 
and walked beside his team. He 
was merciful—there was no urging of 
his cumbrous beasts beyond the crack- 
ing of his long whip and an occasional 
‘‘Gee’’—‘‘Haw.’’ As he trudged 
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through the red mire, Miss Beaumont 
watched his face sharply. She was 
completely at his mercy, and yet in- 
stinctively she trusted to his kindly 
honesty. He seemed somehow to suit 
the dreary scene. The figure was 
straight and young, but the face was 
hopeless—gloomy and desolate as some 
of the great cliffs that the furnace 
glare so kindly lit from time to time. 

needn’t git skeered,’’ he 
vouchsafed as night fell. ‘‘My steers 
knows this road, and we’ re’ most there. 
The wind’ll soon clear off the clouds, 
and the moon’ll be out by midnight, I 
reckon.”’ 

Despite this reassurance, it was try- 
ing to jog on in utter darkness, to 
feel the steep ascent, and hear the 
weird wind rising through the trees and 
rushing unchecked over the dreary 
mountain expanses. Another glare 
showed them a small cabin twenty 
yards off. Reaching it, Jefcote’s 
‘*Hello!’’ brought a woman, two 
hounds, and a blaze of light on the 
scene. 

‘“Who’s there?”’ 

‘It’s me, Jefcote. Jeb axed me to 
bring these up for him.’’ 

it ain’ta woman! Hit must be 
the new teacher!’’ These exclama- 
tions were addresed to herself, but 
Mrs. Dysen, or ‘‘S’manthy,’’ as’ she 
was best known, came hastily to the 
gate and opened it. 

‘‘Law, Mat, I am rale downright 
sorry yer had the trouble o’ bringin’ 
any women folks up the mounting,’’ 
cried she. ‘‘I hope yer air proper 
obleeged,’’ she suggested by way of in- 
troduction to the new-comer. 

‘‘T am very much obliged to the 
gentleman.”’ 

‘“Wher’s Jeb?’’ S’manthy’s voice 
again. 

‘*He’ll be ‘long presently,’’ Jefcote 
answered. ‘‘ He took the cut through 
the woods. Neighbor Dysen away? 
I’ll set the trunk in, A’nt S’manthy.”’ 

‘* Well, now, Mat, I calls that proper 
kind, for Dysen he won’t be home ’til 
plum night. Wher’s that pesky Jeb? 
Hit’s jest a tesk er his ways. He’s 
that fickle with his work! I tole him 
to come home peart, for he’s got to 
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fetch up them cows yit, and hit’s way 
past milkin’ time now. Can’t no de- 
pendence be rested on that boy.”’ 

Jeb now appeared on the scene, 
meeting a flood of chiding, during 
which Jefcote drove off and Helen 
entered the house. 


II 


A queer place, that house of Neigh- 
bor Dysen’s! Two rooms, anopen hall 
and asmall shed of rough boards open- 
ing into the family room. ‘This apart- 
ment was an incongruous mixture of 
bedroom, kitchen and armory. In 
their respective corners were two beds 
with home-made steads and sunrise 
quilts of calico; red, yellow and white. 
A rope stretched from rafter to rafter 
on one side served as catch-all for stray 
articles, from trousers to dish cloths. 
On the dog irons roared a huge wood 
fire which lighted the room, sending 
fantastic flickers back into the dusky 
corners of the logs. The hounds 
basked contentedly near its warmth. 
They napped, even dreamed, for one of 
them worked his feet as if running. 
Helen Beaumont had ample time to 
scrutinize her new surroundings before 
Mrs. Dysen deigned to come in doors 
or to take much notice of her. Finally 
she was accosted. 

‘Be yer hungry?’’ The query was 
timidly put. 

Like Jeb, the mountain woman felt 
some awe of this fine young stranger. 
On being answered in the affirmative, 
the hostess continued : 

‘Ef yer kin wait a spell, father he’ll 
be home and yer kin have yer vittels 
together. But by time I git it spread, 
Dysen’ll be here.”’ 

As she spoke she took down from a 
tin safe pewter spoons, thick yellow 
and blue crockery, cold bread, cold 
‘‘fry,’’ cold potatoes, cold gravy and 
deposited them on the bare table. 
Hungry as she undoubtedly was, Helen 
could not choke down such food. 
Neighbor Dysen came in before the 
meal was concluded, and fell to eating 
with relish. 

To the girl this couple were an inter- 
esting study. Mr. Dysen was a gaunt, 
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kindly mountaineer. His wife was slim 
and withered, her thin features indi- 
cated penuriousness and temper. Her 
narrow stooping shoulders and short 
waist ; her thin wiry hair, done in a 
tight knot, the size of a walnut ; her 
scant skirts and seedy airiness, made a 
picture from which Helen could hardly 
keep hereyes. On all the mountains 
you could not find a woman better sat- 
isfied with herself than Samantha Dy- 
sen. When she and Helen became 
better acquainted she confided to her 
that she had been ‘‘a awful ja’nty gal, 
awful forethoughtful and savin’,’’ and 
that she was considered to have wore 
well. 

‘*Father,’’ S’manthy said, address- 
ing her spouse, ‘‘yer couldn’t guess 
who brung teacher and her box up 
the mounting? Mat—Mat Jefcote!’’ 

don’t say,’’ he ejaculated. 
‘*That was powerful curious. How 
come he to?”’ 

‘*T take it Jeb axed him.’’ 

‘*Po’ Mat,’’ the mountaineer said. 

‘Tt air nothin’ but a sin,’’ S’man- 
thy affirmed, taking a generous ‘‘dip’’ 
of snuff with a skill bespeaking long 
practice; ‘‘it air nothing but a sin fur 
anybody to be set in the’r ways as Mat, 
pore feller?’’ 

Helen felt her curiosity arise over 
this handsome, mournful stranger, 
but drowsiness was overmastering her. 
The great fire and the long ride com- 
bined to make her sleepy. Seeing 
this, Mr. Dysen said: 

‘“Mother, seem like teacher air 
tired. Have Jeb made her a fire?”’ 

‘*Yessir,’’ Jeb hastily averred. ‘‘I 
has.”’ 

Following her hostess across the 
open hall way, the girl found Jefcote’s 
prophecy fulfilled. ‘The moon was out ; 
silver peak after silver peak lay like 
fairyland across the valley. She shiv- 
ered a second in the frosty night air, 
and entered her room. Like the one 
opposite, it was low and wide—two win- 
dows with oaken shutters, a mantel as 
wide as the room, and a bed standing 
forlornly in one corner. Dark with 
age and smoke, and barren of all orna- 
ment, it made the girl realize, as she 
had never yet done, her changed 
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circumstances. When Mrs. Dysen 
left, the girl battled with a great, des- 
olate, homesick cry. Instinctively she 
threw her shutters open. A sense of 
calm came slowly as she drank in the 
whiteness of the night, the vast ex- 
panse of radiance. It was as if God 
spoke to her unrest and anxieties with 
His ‘‘ Peace, be still.’’ 

Religion had been only a word to 
this nature. A dim, feeble sense of 
some obligation due the Unknown; 
but now in her loneliness she sent out 
irrepressible cries for help, nearness, 
comfort. She stood gazing, until the 
great logs in the fire-place had burned 
apart, but the face that turned at last 
toward the hearth had on it the light 
of submission, courage, resolve. 


III. 


It was morning, and Helen found 
her way across the hall. Mrs. Dysen 
was churning with vigor and Jeb crying 
in the door-way. 

“Ver needn’t set thar and snub,’’ 
the woman said to Jeb. ‘‘ Yer better 
hustle and git y’ur work done. Jeb’s 
so aggervatin’,’’ she explained in greet- 
ing to Helen. ‘‘He lef’ the cow pen 
gate open las’ night, and the cows and 
calves got together and ’s gone; and 
father he’s out huntin’’em. He gin 
Jeb a rite smart rakin’ ’fore he lef ; 
but, law, it never las’ him more’n a 
day.”’ 

Miss Beaumont’s first Sabbath proved 
long, despite many letters to be writ- 
ten. Seeing that it dragged, ‘‘ Aunt 
S’manthy’’ kindly proposed in the 
afternoon that they should walk to the 
‘*P’int’’ to see the sunset. 

**T don’t keer nuthin’ *bout it my- 
self,’’ she explained. ‘‘ Hills is hills 
to me ; I reckon these here is ’bout as 
likely asenny ; but folks ginnally makes 
a power er miratin’ over the P’int. 
Hit’s too lonesome fur me. I don’t 
mind a settin’ in the sun and dippin’ 
whilst yer looks ’round, though,’’ she 
added, taking her sun-bonnet, shawl 
and snuff-box from their various nails 
and crevasses as she spoke, and lead- 
ing the way along the bluff. 
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‘As we come back I kin stop and 
git some smart-weed from Mat. Dy- 
sen’s bin a wantin’ some smart-weed 
tea a spell back, and Mat told me he 
had saved some weed. Mat lives at 
the P’int.’’ 

‘‘What makes him hate women so, 
Mrs. Dysen?’’ Helen asked with a 
vivid recollection of the hopeless eyes 
she had wondered at the afternoon be- 
fore. 

‘“‘Law me, hit’s a sorrerful ‘nuff 
reason,’’ was the response. ‘‘ Seven 
year this gone December the mounting 
folks built the school-’ouse—same yer 
a goin’ to teach in—and got a teacher 
from Kentucky to teach fur’em. She 
wuz a pretty, light-complected thing 
like yer—yer must a put Mat in mind 
er her—but she didn’t know nuthin’ 
but books. She wuz kin of the store- 
keeper’s wife, who said as that she’d 
been humored and tutored whilst her 
pa lived, ’til she wan't no-count. But 
Mat was jes’ nacherly took with her 
from the fu’st. Some folks thinks 
Jef’s his given name and Coat’s his 
surname—but ’taint. He’s named 
Matther Andy Jefcote. When I seen 
how things was I warned him to try 
and console hisself with a gal that 
could he’p him along; but his love 
wuz that crazy it had advantage of 
him, so she bein’ sickly and wantin’ a 
home, and him bearin’ sech a good 
name and bein’ so likely lookin’ they 
wuz married. I tole Mat I b’lieved in 
‘lotments, and couldn’t see no signs 'o 
her bein’ ‘lotted to him, but he jes’ 
laughed. So at the meantime it 
rocked on fur two year. She wuz 
willin’, and dun the prinstipal part of 
her work; but the’r ways wuz dif- 
f’runt. She wuz uster town eatin’, 
and he was uster taters and fry like 
Dysen, but it all went fair ‘nuff whilst 
they lived at Hogville; but Mat, he 
took itin his head to buy land on the 
P’int and move here. Yonder’s his 
house now, through the open. His 
wife wuz skeery, and it was lonesome 
‘nuff for town folks to make a dog 
howl, with him gone all day at work. 
Enny ways, she sicklied, and things 
didn’t ’pear to suit her. ’Boutthen a 
mighty fair-tongued sewin’ machine 


man come canvastin’ ’round in these 
parts, and was awful took with the 
Jefcotes. An’ it begun to git norated 
‘round at the station at Oxmoor how 
as he written to Miss Jefcote, and she 
responded. He wuzn’t forethoughtful 
‘bout exposin’ her letters. Some- 
body found one of them the’r letters, 
and wuz that smart they took it to 
Mat, and he got that jealous he acted 
like wild; and it went from bad to 
wus ‘til they parted, and Miss Jef- 
cote went down to stay a spell with 
her kin. She didn’t last long. I 
never seen a woman break so fast. 
Folks tried to git ’em to make up, but 
Miss Jefcote couldn’t make up her 
mind to excuse Mat for s’picionen her 
of wrong doin’s; and Mat went on 
‘cumulatin’ jealousness of her and 
hatridge of that thar agent. ’til 
things wuz in a plum stew from Hog- 
ville to the P’int, and from the P’int 
to the station. Mat jes’ got persessed. 
He couldn’t confident his wife agen, 
and her love jes’ went on accounts of 
his treatment, and her kin wuz tired 
er keepin’ her, and she broke pitiful, 
and when she took down with the 
fever it seems like she didn’t pay 
overly much ’tention to dyin’. When 
she wuz dead Mat jes’ turned his back 
on everything and everybody. He's 
‘bout eat up with sorrow for doin’ as 
he done. That’s what Dysen says, 
and he’s ‘bout rite to my ways er 
thinkin’. This here’s the P’int,’’ 
Mrs. Dysen affirmed, leaving the sandy 
road and striking into a small path 
winding through the bushes to the 
very edge of the cliff. 

Indeed it was desolate, but from the 
beetling limestone ledge the girl saw a 
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wonderful sweep of mountain land- 
scape. Mrs. Dysen utilized the leisure 
for a quiet ‘‘dip,’’ and in the silence 
Helen felt alone. Up from the nar- 
row, dark valley came the mists; 
spectral and silent they stretched them- 
selves until the girl and her crag were 
islanded in a boundless ocean of gray. 
Shut in by blue above and gray be- 
neath, facing the fading mystery of the 
sun, she forgot humanity and its pitiful 
mistakes, her soul expanded with a 
sense of the Most High. ‘‘He that sit- 
teth on the circle of the earth, that 
stretcheth out the heavensasacurtain.”’ 

A loud report broke the stillness 
and caused the two women to look ap- 
prehensively into each other’s eyes. 

‘*T don’t see who kin be blaskin’ to- 
day, nor huntin’, neither,’’ the older 
woman said anxiously striking through 
the fields even while speaking. ‘‘I 
mistruss Mat’s up to some devilment 
or other.”’ 

Swift and fearful Helen followed 
along the narrow path to the mount- 
aineer’s cabin. Their knock met no 
response. Opening the door a ghastly 
sight greeted them. On the floor lay 
Jefcote and a revolver, the blood from 
a wound in his head reddening the 
bare planks. 

‘‘Good Lord, man, yer shorely ain’t 
so persessed yer shot yerself?’’ his 
neighbor cried in horror. 

Turning his somber, dying eyes to 
the fair, terrified girl in the door-way, 
he answered, gasping: ‘‘Seem like— 
she brung—it—all—back, A’nt Sa- 
manthy ; brung—it—all—back—’’ 

Remorse and solitary brooding had 
done their work on the man, so ‘“‘all 
fired down on women.’”’ 
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AN ASPECT OF MODERN LIFE. 


BY ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 


TUDENTS of Greek institutions 
and thought are very fond of speak- 
ing of the simplicity and harmony of 
Greek life in its best expression, and, 
looking at the very flower of Greek 
civilization, the brief period of Athe- 
nian glory in war and art and litera- 
ture, and at the ethical philosophy in 
which it was idealized, I suppose one 
may well regard it as the most attract- 
ive epoch the race has known. If, as 
Sir Lepel Griffin remarks, it is true that 
there is no country, except Russia, 
where a civilized man would not rather 
now live than in America, it is even 
more certain that a cultivated man, 
moving in imagination through the 
ages, would rest most willingly in the 
Athens of the fourth century, B. C. 
Imagine a small, compact, well-or- 
ganized State, very slightly dependent 
on or connected with powerful rivals, 
and bent largely on the task of perfect- 
ing its own internal life. ‘That was the 
ideal of Greek statesmanship at its best; 
not to secure the utmost individual lib- 
erty, regardless of the uses to which it 
was put, though assuredly they did not 
under-value personal freedom; not to 
amass the largest national wealth; not 
to maintain the biggest standing army ; 
not to secure the most widely extended 
boundaries—these objects and ambi- 
tions, which have done so much to dis- 
tract our view from the highest good, did 
not distort the clear vision of Pericles. 
He desired rather to see in his native 
city ‘‘The School of Greece ;’’ by its 
templesand public monuments he aimed 
to mold his people to the love of what 
is grand, beautiful, good. He wished 
the individual to find freedom in a 
society based on rational principles. 
He sought, therefore, not that every 
man might do as he pleased, but that 
every man might please to do the right 
thing. To him the inherent virtue of 
self-assertion, of diversity—nay, even 
of eccentricity, which a vigorous thinker 
like Mill maintains, was not apparent. 
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He would have emphasized correct 
thinking, not individual thinking; for 
the former constitutes rationality in its 
true sense, while the latter cannot but 
generate a centrifugal tendency to fly 
the track for its own sake. Hence the 
public action of Pericles was governed 
by a wider and deeper principle than 
that of the false individualism, which 
has been so potent in shaping the prac- 
tical polity of modern States. 

It is indeed a striking turn of the 
wheel that brings our own political and 
social philosophy back to ideals that 
wrought in the brains of Greek thinkers. 
We seem, in fact, now to be approach- 
ing the time when we shall abandon in 
practice as we have already largely 
abandoned in theory, the crude theory 
that bade the individual look jealously 
that society did not encroach on his 
sacred domain; that valued idiosyn- 
crasy in thought, because it seemed 
that thus alone could hideous and un- 
thinking uniformity be avoided, and 
that regarded the State as a kind of 
ogre, external to its own members and 
hungry to destroy them. To the liberal 
politicians of the last and present cent- 
ury, the State signified a diabolical 
agency for the suppression of enlight- 
enment or for the promotion of corrup- 
tion. It was, therefore, to be tolerated 
only as a necessary evil, and to be re- 
stricted to the narrowest sphere of inter- 
est and action. But fresh thought has 
called to life, and developed further the 
higher conception of society as the com- 
plete organization in which alone its 
members can fully live, and in that idea 
we bark back to a Greek ideal, at the 
same time that we amplify and enrich it. 

To put the matter briefly : this ideal 
contemplates the State as a product of 
the rational activity of free social 
beings; the State has its existence not 
apart from the individuals composing 
it, but simply in virtue of them. Man, 
the isolated, relationless individual, the 
social atom, is simply inconceivable. 
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He can be apprehended and defined 
only in terms of his relations. It is 
not that they merely contribute to him 
or influence him ; they create him. He 
is what he is, because he is identical 
with them. By the very necessity of 
his nature he is a social being. The 
confluence of these free human wills 
subdued to the social end—that is, in 
its highest sense—-the State. This con- 
ception is often misconstrued. It is 
confounded with socialism, or with pa- 
ternalism in the odious sense in which 
government is regarded as an unwise 
charity commissioner, whose main bus- 
iness is demoralization by misplaced 
kindness. But be sure that any view 
which separates the government from 
the governed, which implies antago- 
nism between State and individual, isa 
misconstruction of the Aristotelian 
ideal. No Greek thinker could, for 
example, have committed Spencer’s 
blunder of interpreting all legislative 
activity as an inevitable restriction of 
personal liberty. On the contrary, to 
the extent to which the State merely 
sums up the forces of the individuals 
forming it, it extends individual free- 
dom by increasing the efficiency of 
society. And it is, also, something very 
different from the modern conception 
of the socialistic state, for the latter 
omits the one thing that the former re- 
quires, namely, the free personal agent. 

Criticised, then, in the light of a 
rational view of society, this medizeval 
doctrine, for such is socialism, of 
the fatherhood of the State errs from 
excess on one side, just as the later 
individualism which was a natural re- 
action from it, errs on the other. The 
former fails because it neglects the indi- 
vidual ; it secures an artificial uniform- 
ity which expects to save society just 
as verbal assent to the teachings of the 
missionary is expected to save the soul 
of the heathen. What was the out- 
come? The powers of the State, 
grasped by the aristocratic class, were 
employed to advance the interests of a 
caste: the restrictive legislation of cen- 
turies throughout Europe proves that 
the effort to secure salvation, social or 
other, by legislation results in injustice 
or worse. 
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A natural reaction followed: If the 
State is not charged with the responsi- 
bility for the individual, then the indi- 
vidual must be charged with responsi- 
bility for himself. True enough, but it 
was not long before this idea, too, was 
carried to excess in the doctrine that 
the individual’s advantage is identical 
with the general welfare. The result 
of this is the doctrine of natural law, 
asserting that there is a beneficent or- 
der ready to establish itself if ancient 
prescription is but abolished. This is 
the philosophy of the French Revolu- 
tion. Personal selfishness was now to 
win where State compulsion had failed ; 
from this, too, the sense of society has 
recoiled. The conception now gaining 
ground may be regarded as a mean; 
nevertheless, it is not to be viewed as 
one of the Spencerian ‘‘ Reconcilia- 
tions’’ which treat complicated ideas 
as elements to be united in chemical 
union, any more than it isa mere re- 
vival of a Greek notion. The concep- 
tion of the State differs from the 
medizeval conception, the conception 
of the individual differs from the Rev- 
olutionary conception; and it is of 
these altered conceptions that we form 
the modern ideal of society, as com- 
posed of free men directing their efforts 
toward a rational end. 

One may well pause to dwell upon a 
the only human society that has at all gest 
approached this in actual fact, just as e 
one turns aside from the dusty city, to 
rest one’s eyes on quiet fields of grain 
and waving corn. These highly en- 
dowed Greeks were certainly the fa- — 
vored children of fortune. They had ae 
no past to haunt and worry them; 
they lived in the present and for the 
near future. They were not numerous— 
from a statesman’s standpoint, a small 
family. ‘There were few neighbors to ay 
vex them ; no foreign ideas and con- * 
ceptions in ceaseless competition with = 
their own native product. The external 
influences which really counted with 
them were mild and worked impercep- 
tibly. Their life was not divided by the 
clash of opposing interests. The State 
was their chief concern, and to that so- 
cial interest—art, religion, philosophy 
contributed on friendly footing. The 
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antagonism of feeling with which, in 
our life, art at times opposes religion, 
or religion opposes State, or science op- 
poses religion, would have been incom- 
prehensible to a Greek. ‘To him it did 
not seem impossible for a single mind 
to span all that was known; with us 
the circle in which the greatest minds 
move becomes ever smaller. The con- 
flict of warring ideals, which makes 
the modern life so tragic, and, alas! 
often so hopeless, did not exist for him. 
Bear in mind that I do not say that I 
envy him. Surely he paid dearly for 
his exemption. To a considerable ex- 
tent he won his ease by frankly setting 
apart the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, who relieved him of what 
might have been his cares. Slaves 
and aliens and a singularly unexacting 
climate managed the details that de- 
poetize life. The narrowness of the 
basis on which it rested was finally 
fatal to this attractive scheme. In the 
end it broke down because the Greeks 
were not ready for it. Centuries of ex- 
perience and experiment unfortunately 
still finds mankind far from grasping 
it and meeting its demands. We can 
see now how hopeless was the effort to 
satisfy their bold and penetrating phil- 
osophical insight into the nature of 
social life; we begin to be satisfied if 
we can discern the first faint dawning 
of the perfect day. 

I have thus far aimed to express the 
fundamental social idea of Greece, and 
to convey some notion of the conditions 
in which it was tried. There is no ques- 
tion that their view of human society was 
correct, and that the best tendencies of 
human activity have been directed to- 
ward such an end. But the conditions 
under which the effort ismade have enor- 
mously changed. The task of Greek 
civilization was to realize the social 
ideal in a circumscribed area, and with 
definite restrictions. We have abolished 
their limitations, we have dispensed 
with their restrictions ; ours, hence, is 
the infinitely larger task of realizing 
the rationalidea in the life of humanity. 
The problem, therefore, wears to us a 
different aspect ; yet, if it can be solved 
at all, the failure of the Greek attempt 
at a limited solution compels us to be- 
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lieve that it must be solved universally. 
Let us survey somewhat more closely 
this change in conditions, for our atti- 
tude, whether of hope or despair, de- 
pends upon our view of it. 

If the characteristic description of 
Greek life is simplicity, the compara- 
tive absence of widely ramifying com- 
plexities, the characteristic description 
of modern life is interdependence. The 
difference, beit admitted, is one of scale 
and degree, but of such marked degree 
that for the purpose in hand it consti- 
tutes practically a difference in kind. 
From the very beginning of modern 
times thought has traveled over Chris- 
tendom in a succession of waves, pro- 
foundly influencing the progress of 
every European civilization encoun- 
tered ; Catholicism and the great orders 
growing out of it, the Crusades, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the Rev- 
olutionary, Romantic and Scientific 
movements, illustrate the character of 
modern ideas. ‘The course of these 
great currents, modifying and modified 
as they swept on, proves the close or- 
ganic connection of the various parts 
of the modern world ; in their progress, 
they have at the same time led to still 
closer sympathy. ‘The conscious in- 
tent to spread, to convert, has, indeed, 
been pointed out by a great thinker, 
Mr. Bosanquet, as the distinguishing 
mark of modern civilization. ‘No 
Greek,’’ he truly remarks, ‘‘ wanted to 
spread Hellenism through the world ; 
he did not believe the world was capa- 
ble of it.’’ Superficial, but by no means 
insignificant, evidence of the same fact 
lies close at hand. The world has be- 
come before our very eyes a vast uni- 
versity in which great peoples are the 
pupils of one another. Hereare France, 
Japan, Australia learning from Eng- 
land and America the art of constitu- 
tional government; here are England 
and the United States learning in Ger- 
many the sciences of metaphysics and 
ethics. In our own day the foremost 
democracy of the world has gone to 
Australia to find out how to maintain 
the purity of its ballot; England and 
Germany are teaching us how to re- 
form our civil service and to govern 
our municipalities. Canada is helping 
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.o instruct the great business people of 
ithe earth in the art of banking ; Switz- 
erland is suggesting to us the use of 
ier referendum. The conscious agency 
of men in adaptation spreads rapidly. 
itis clear, therefore, that whether we 
speak of the deepest tendencies of 
‘hought or of the less subtle influences 
-mbodied in political machinery, or 
gain of the more familiar forms of in- 
lustrial life, the fact of multiplicity of 
‘elations is easily demonstrable. On 
the last-named side I propose to dwell ; 
‘or it is our industrial life in which we 
are farthest removed from the Greeks ; 
the difficulties it has created try most 
severely Greek practice and Greek the- 
ory ; and again it is this which is just 
now uppermost in the mindsof thought- 
ful men. 

As a matter of convenience, the sub- 
ject may be approached from two sides, 
which are, however, not distinct from 
cach other—the complexity of economic 
relations, as between the various sec- 
tions of a single country, or between 
various countries, and the complexity 
of industrial processes, more narrowly 
considered. Let us by means of some 
familiar and forcible illustration bring 
home to ourselves clearly the extent of 
this interdependence, and then let us 
consider in this light the disquieting 
phenomena, arising, as I think, largely 
therefrom. Bearing in mind the effort 
of modern civilization to correct and 
enlarge the Aristotelian conception of 
human relations, let us finally deter- 
mine, from the evidence thus adduced, 
whether we can fairly face the future 
with calm courage. 

Asa first illustration, I shall recall our 
experienceduring the Western strike of 
last summer. Let me pass over rapidly 
the separate links in the chain of causes 
leading up to that explosion, in order 
to exhibit the infinite intricacy of mod- 
ern civilization, the hopelessness of any 
attempt to forecast results; for it is evi- 
dent that in a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery there is no telling what may be 
the outcome of even a slight derange- 
ment of parts. 

Sixteen years ago Congress, by a bill 
passed over the veto of President Hayes, 
began the vain endeavor todetermine by 
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legislation the world’s choice of amoney 
metal. The first experiment having 
failed, another was triedin the summer 
of 1890, the so-called Sherman law 
pledging the government anew to its 
quixotic policy. Inthecourse of three 
years it became clear that, instead of 
working as anticipated, this measure 
was having exactly the opposite effect, 
and that it threatened the loss of for- 
eign confidence in our solvency, and 
the expulsion of gold from ourcurrency. 
In bringing about this result it was as- 
sisted by governmental extravagance 
and the usual speculative mania. For 
a full twelve-month before the storm 
broke, events pointed ominously toward 
disaster; but it required the dreadful 
cloud-burst of the summer of 1893 to 
convince us of the folly of trifling with 
the public faith. The profound commer- 
cial depression of the last eighteen 
months naturally followed the loss of 
confidence, and the damage has been 
greatly aggravated by the inefficiency, 
stupidity and selfishness of Congress, 
and especially of the Senate of the 
United States. 

In this universal stagnation every 
industry has suffered. From Maine to 
Florida and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there is no individual, no mat- 
ter how humble, whose life has not 
been darkened by its heavy shadow. 
Great enterprises, covering large areas 
and entering into varied combinations, 
suffered most severely. Among those 
was the Pullman Company, and, like 
all similar concerns, it endeavored to 
save itself by a reduction of expense. 
Of the justice, or wisdom, or necessity 
of this action, I have nothing to say. 
The point I wish to make is that the 
strike at Pullman, followed by the pa- 
ralysis of railroad traffic at Chicago 
and throughout the South and West, 
was a remote consequence of the insane 
silver agitation which counted the Bland 
and Sherman laws among its triumphs ; 
the private experience of every indi- 
vidual will supply striking instances 
of the disastrous effects of the same 
cause. 

But a much more conclusive example 
of the inconceivably intricate interlac- 
ings of modern commerce (and the 
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incalculable effects of such conditions 
upon the life and fortune of every in- 
dividual) would be supplied by a com- 
plete account of the consequences of 
the tariff legislation of modern times. 
Every alteration in the tariff of the 
United States, for example, has its ef- 
fect not only here but throughout Chris- 
tendom. A lowered duty, an increased 
demand here necessitates a change in 
the method of employing capital and 
labor in Austria or Russia or India ; 
an increased duty, a diminished de- 
mand, and who knows whose bread 
may be at stake in France or Spain or 
Italy? Rapid communication by rail 
and water and wire has made thecom- 
mercial world as sensitive to change as 
the central nervous system of man. 
Consider then the difficulty of respond- 
ing not toa single set of changes, such 
as we just imagined in the case of the 
United States, but to many sets, every 
one of which is tosome extent a result, 
while in its turn it becomes a cause of 
further disturbances of the equilibrium. 

Passing from these apparently hope- 
lessly entangled international relations, 
let us limit our view to obtain a notion 
of the complexity that prevails within 
these larger complications. Arnold 
Toynbee quotes from Wordsworth an 
account of the farmers’ familiesin West- 
morland who “‘ grew on their own lands 
thecorn with which they were fed, spun 
on their own looms the wool with which 
they were clothed, and supplied the 
rest of their wants by the sale of yarn 
in theneighboring market town.’’ Now, 
contrast the simplicity of such domestic 
production with the complexities of our 
present large scale factory production, 
resulting from the inventions of the last 
and the present century. To the ordi- 
nary wants of an artisan, once supplied 
by the industry of his own family, 
every corner of the globe ministers. 
Foreign capital may have built the 
aqueduct which conveys the water for 
his daily use; a perfectly incomprehen- 
sible network of circumstances brings 
him the coffee and bread and sugar 
that contribute to his frugal meal. In- 
numerable hands have been directly 
and indirectly concerned in providing 
the clothes on his back and the humble 


shelter over his head. He is himself a 
laborer, perchance, in a large factory 
which has supplanted hundredsorthou- 
sands of private looms: the capital with 
which it is conducted has come from 
many independent sources; the build- 
ing in which it is located is made of 
materials from distant places ; the ma- 
chinery which is employed is the final 
result of a long series of industrial pro- 
cesses, every one of which is itself 
almost hopelessly involved ; and finally 
the distribution of the product brings 
the factory again into contact with 
many other sets of equally complicated 
relations. To take any one fact of 
modern industrial life and pursue un- 
compromisingly its every connection, 
would probably lead one around the 
entire circle of commercial activity. It 
is, therefore, no exaggeration to say 
that the intersection of these various 
lines of interest form an utterly inde- 
scribable and incomprehensible figure. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that 
the most prominent feature of modern 
life was ‘practically absent from the 
charming Greek civilization that we 
first surveyed. The difficulties that 
the Greeks escaped by quietly trans- 
erring them to slaves; the needs that 
in their salubrious climate they did not 
feel ; the complications that in the lack 
of communication they did not ex- 
perience, these form the very substance 
of modern life. One may, I think, well 
forgive him, who, considering that this 
intricate problem must be solved by 
Democracy, is, for the moment, over- 
whelmed. Surely no small danger 
lurks in a tangled situation where mil- 
lions of more or less undisciplined men 
are suddenly aroused to the knowledge 
of their capacity for ill as for good, 
and in whose hands society has unre- 
servedly placed the means of accom- 
plishing either or both. And, more- 
over, ignoring for the time being 
everything else, it certainly requires a 
cool head and a stout heart to believe 
that out of all this turmoil and con- 
fusion a well-ordered, peaceful social 
organization can emerge. 

The industrial revolution just glanced 
at was evidently a necessary incident 
of the effort to work out the problem 
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of the Kingdom of God on earth ; and 
it is, as one would expect, both cause 
and consequence. But it has cost 
humanity so much pain and misery, it 
nas so completely destroyed ancient 
modes of thought and feeling that its 
»eneficence is by no means universally 
onceded. ‘To this doubt it is, in my 
mind, a fair answer, that as its full 
onsequences are not yet ascertained, it 
s too early to condemn, while at the 
same time results already secured afford 
ome basis for positive satisfaction. 
|{xperience has, in a word, shown that 
ts pain may be alleviated, that society 
‘an, to a considerable degree, govern 
ts own course, and secure a more or 
less equitable distribution of benefits. 
If it be true that this has been done in 
the first and most difficult stages of 
transition, it seems legitimate to sup- 
pose that not less but more can be ac- 
complished as the deeper tendencies of 
the movement gather strength. I con- 
tend, therefore, that not only is the end 
toward which we strive of the utmost 
importance to humanity, but that we 
have already bettered ourselves, despite 
all the pain inevitably associated with 
the effort. 

The overwhelming drift of thought 
among economists unquestionably fa- 
vors the opinion that modern industrial 
methods, however severely they have 
borne here or there, have distinctly 
raised the level of general well-being 
and a high level of general well-being, 
a satisfactory social scheme undoubt- 
edly requires. In the matter of food, 
clothing, education, housing, amuse- 
ments, the thrifty laborer or artisan 
to-day is unmistakably more highly 
favored than his predecessors. Many 
facts can be adduced to support this 
statement. There can be, for example, 
no better index to the prosperity of the 
working classes than the condition of 
savings banks, the rapid growth of 
which can be accounted for only on 
the hypothesis of general prosperity. 
Mr. Wells has calculated that from 
1874 to 1888 deposits in these institu- 
tions in the United States sprang from 
seven hundred and sixty million dol- 
lars to one billion five hundred million 
dollars, an increase of almost one hun- 
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dred per cent. in fourteen years. In 
the same period population increased 
twenty-six per cent., so that the sav- 
ings of the lower classes grew almost 
three times as rapidly as their numbers. 

The British government has formany 
years kept tables of statistics which 
prove clearly that the consumption of 
what are regarded as the necessities of 
life has steadily increased. As the 
wealthier classes have never lacked 
these things, and as, at best, their num- 
bers are limited, this increased con- 
sumption must belong chiefly to the 
lower and middle classes. Let me cite 
a few examples: Where a man in 1840 
ate 34 eggs, in 1887 he ate 29; where 
in 1840 he used 42 pounds of flour, in 
1887 he used 221; where in 1840 he 
used 1 pound of butter, thirty-five years 
later he used 8. The whole movement 
has been summed up by a very promi- 
nent English statistician, Mr. Robert 
Giffen, in these words: ‘‘The rich 
have become more numerous, but not 
richer individually ; the poor are, to 
some small extent, fewer; and those 
who remain poor are individually twice 
as well off on the average as they were 
fifty years ago. The poor have thus 
had almost all the benefit of the great 
material advance of the last fifty years.”’ 
In the track of material improvement 
intellectual and moral progress may be 
expected, moreover, slowly to follow. 

It seems now certain that while the 
task of modern civilization is a painful 
and expensive one, it has already in its 
partial completion effected a balance of 
good. Confining our view, as we were in 
the outset compelled to do, to the eco- 
nomical aspect of modern life, the in- 
dustrial revolution appears on the whole 
to have forwarded the hopes of human- 
ity. I believe that if the scope of the 
inquiry were extended to include the 
manners, morals and other interests of 
the masses, in the large sense of these 
terms, a still more encouraging show- 
ing could be made. In a movement 
of such magnitude, tendencies are at 
any moment of more import than re- 
sults ; and while we must observe the 
latter and guide our course by them, we 
are forbidden to lose sight of what lies 
beneath superficial social phenomena. 
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What then is the significance of acute 
social and economical disturbances aris- 
ing in a society more or less con- 
sciously endeavoring to realize a higher 
ideal? 

Unfortunately, no single answer can 
be given to this query. The very com- 
plexity of the machinery lays it open 
to derangement in a multitude of ways. 
Our recent history emphasizes for the 
moment the danger of legislative impru- 
dence. The panic of 1893 is, in the 
main, traceable to injudicious legisla- 
tion. Hundreds of years ago Cicero 
declared that in money matters, not 
merely damage, but even the fear of 
damage is disastrous; and the igno- 
rance and cowardice of our national 
legislators will not permit us to dismiss 
that fear. It is bad enough to believe 
that men in high public station can be 
ignorantof the first principles of finance; 
but the situation is greatly aggravated 
when to this is added such defiance of 
public interest as has been recently 
witnessed in both branches of the na- 
tional legislature. 

But other factors enter. Despite gen- 
eral prosperity, the introduction of im- 
proved methods and machinery, the 
change of taste, the opening of new 
means of communication are constantly 
displacing many workers for whom it 
is difficult to provide. These are inno- 
cent victims whom the stern god of 
progress demands and will have. Popu- 
lation does not, cannot, seek its level, 
like water. Families cannot easily flow 
from place to place or from one voca- 
tion to another, in search of opportuni- 
ties. Against this, all that is best in 
us—love of home, of kindred, every 
tie of habit and association must needs 
rebel. Thus the skill painfully acquired 
in a life time, a single flash of Edison’s 
intelligence renders useless. Here, in- 
deed, is the pathos of industrial life ; 
our progress is an easy one over the 
unmarked graves of those at whose best 
efforts time has relentlessly mocked. 
The necessarily slow and imperfect ad- 
justment of man to the economic con- 
ditions partly provided for, partly cre- 
ated by him, affords thus an explana- 
tion of much social distress. 

In this view many symptoms that are 
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called dangerous and alarming are at 
bottom not evidence of radical disease, 
but partly indications of imperfect adap- 
tation and partly spasmodic efforts to 
bring about speedier accommodation. 
The effort to effect this accommodation 
is by no means limited to those imme- 
diately concerned ; and this brings us 
upon a most significant and important 
fact which, I think, goes far to sub- 
stantiate the contention that we are en- 
deavoring to effect the noble idea which 
formed the basis of the best Greek po- 
litical speculation. 

I spoke a little while ago of the sin- 
gular charm of Greek life, in its free- 
dom from the wearing cares of our mod- 
ern times; but I said that this freedom 
was purchased by the degradation of 
the workers on the one hand, the iso- 
lation of the masters on the other. One 
may takeone’s ease if an army of slaves 
will look after material necessities, and 
if one can then securely fence one’s self 
in. The possibility, nay, the desira- 
bility of this order has long since passed 
away. The toilers now touch the so- 
cial conscience, and no thinking man 
any longer shuts out from his ken those 
of alien birth and strange language. 
While, therefore, our difficulties are, to 
a great extent, the product of wider 
activity seeking the realization of a 
more generous ideal, they are also, in 
another aspect, stern facts, that have 
existed since the days when Ulysses 
smote the brawling Thersites amidst 
the applause of the common people, 
and that are just entering the field of 
vision. In so far as they are attribu- 
table to the effort to build the social 
structure on broader lines, we have al- 
ready concluded that they are the 
inevitable concomitants of progress ; 
in so far as they are, in changed form, 
ancient grievances against which the 
sufferers themselves have only in com- 
paratively recent times learned con- 
stantly to protest, we have good occa- 
sion to rejoice. 

That conscience has been pricked 
into activity by the woes that have 
followed in the track of commercial 
achievement, seems to me to indicate 
a deep-seated feeling that this move- 
ment is not satisfied with its own 
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mmediate success. It stands for some- 
hing more than triumphant commer- 
ialism. ‘The vehemently ethical tone 
f economic discussion, the righteous 
actory legislation of all civilized coun- 
ries, the quickly spreading interest in 
thical theory and culture are notable 
icts. Strong evidence of the growing 
1oralization of industrialism is afford- 
d by a great work, now in process of 
ublication, on the ‘‘Principles of 
Sconomics,’’ by Professor Marshall, of 
‘ambridge. 

It is a little more than a century 
go that Adam Smith founded the 
cience of politicaleconomy on the phil- 
sophical assumption that self-interest 
nd self-assertion were ultimate facts 
f human nature, and that somehow 
he will of God would be realized by 
ursuing these asends. In its day this 

lentification of the general welfare 
with self-interest accomplished a great 
vork in breaking down the restrictions 
of medizevalism, and it continued to 
dominate economic thought in the 
works of Ricardo, Cairnes, Mill and 
Fawcett far into our own day. Polit- 
icaleconomy, we were told, is concerned 
with what is, not with what ought to 
be; and though Mill was, at the close of 
his life, evidently uneasy in his eco- 
uomic faith, he did not dare to break 
away from theorthodox tradition. Pro- 
fessor Marshall has, in a sense, restated 
the English doctrine. Itis, therefore, all 
the more striking that he maintains the 
chief interest of economics to lie, not 
in economic institutions as such, but 
in their effect on man. Not production, 
therefore, but consumption and dis- 
tribution are of vital importance. He 
conceives its problem to be the aboli- 
tion of poverty, and he insists that the 
‘hope that poverty and ignorance may 
be gradually extinguished derives much 
support from the steady progress of the 
working classes during the present 
century.”’ 

This is the point of view of the so- 
called Historical Economists, for whom 
the human interest is all in all; thus 
from the philosophical side, too, we are 
impressed with the larger and more 
humane spirit that is leavening so- 
ciety. 
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Can this great revolution be effected 
rapidly? History forbids us to expect it. 

The slowness with which mankind 
has obtained satisfactory political ma- 
chinery—a task itself still far from com- 
pletion—should prepare us for long 
tutelage in the far more difficult art of 
true living. We have, after centuries, 
of wasteful experiment, unquestionably 
made some advance in the solution of 
political problems. This is at least 
encouraging. The American Union, 
however imperfect, is the not wholly 
unsatisfactory outcome of centuries of 
effort and growth. A bare century ago, 
the outlook here was unpromising 
enough. It is, indeed, remarkable how 
suddenly the fruition came. The thir- 
teen jealous colonies are now seen to 
have been the nucleus of a powerful 
and extensive Union. Moreover,—and 
this is the point of especial importance, 
—the political system which we now 
operate with little friction is an exceed- 
ingly intricate affair. Every citizen 
stands in many relations to various 
governing agencies from the township 
to the national authorities. But so 
nearly perfect is the adjustment of 
parts that we are deceived into think- 
ing our Government a simple piece of 
mechanism. ‘To my mind, there is 
much ground for hope in this. Com- 
plexity may, after all, solve, rather than 
create, difficulties. The nation which 
thus met its first great trial, and which 
proved not unequal to its second, may 
assuredly be trusted to approach sub- 
sequent dangers with something of its 
former purity of motive, aided by the 
wisdom of lengthened experience. 

And now, finally granting that we 
may one day achieve the economical 
millenium, what is it, after all, but a 
fool’s paradise? The danger to those 
working for it is that they may wish 
to stop init. It is, as we have seen, 
only on one side an effort to realize the 
larger modern, as opposed to the lim- 
ited Greek, ideal. Good wages, short 
hours, these are great things, and they 
make much possible. But let us beware 
of regarding them as ends in them- 
selves. They will not necessarily make 
us happy ; they may bring full stom- 
achs, but they cannot bring satisfied 
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souls. Not the wildest socialist of 
them all can promise that. Let us, 
therefore, not overestimate the good to 
comeof mere Democratic industrialism. 
It is at best only the portal to the 
higher life—the portal only, and not 
the magic key to the fair regions 
within. Nay, the higher life must 
always continue to be largely what it 
now is, a stern, serious, tragic expe- 
rience, in which abound disappointed 
hopes, wrecked ambitions, ungratified 
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aspirations. Let us not shrink from 
this; we must choose between the 
commonplace happiness of unborn de- 
sire and the desperatestruggle of which 
modern life is full. If it is worth while 
to survive the blank innocence of in- 
fancy, then surely it is worth while to 
try to wring from the infinite the ‘‘ heart 
of its mystery ;’’ and in that life-long 
effort, foredoomed to defeat, the strong 
soul must find, if at all, its victory and 
its peace. 
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BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


AR other flowers the year had given, 
Flowers that were golden, flowers that were red, 

Flowers that lifted their faces to heaven, 

And flowers that leaned to the earth instead ; 
But on this side of the Past and Dead, 

When the March winds waked, and the clouds were fain 
To sorrowful sobbing, my feet were sped, 

And these are the flowers I found in the rain. 


Other flowers were rarer, even 
My tremulous blossoms May breezes shed, 
Or my wonderful petals by wild storms riven 
As Autumn followed where August fled ; 
But over the Past and over the Dead, 
And out of the ashes that bloomed in vain, 
My soul was beckoned, my life was led, 
And these are the flowers I found in the rain. 


Other flowers were dear, dear Heaven ! 
To lose them sickened my soul with dread 
Of the sunless December days down-driven 
As darkly as dead leaves on my head ; 
But on this side of the Past and Dead, 
By a brook down-flowing to flood the plain, 
I parted the dead, drenched leaves, dull red, 
And these are the flowers I found in the rain. 


ENVOY. 


‘* Dear, on this side of the Blank and Dead 
Men tremble to harbor a hope again; . 
But your blue eyes blurred through my tears,’’ he said, 
‘These are the flowers I found in the rain.’’ 
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BY JOHN B. CARRINGTON. 


HE use of tobacco 

extends now prac- 
tically over the en- 
tire world, and the 
relative consumption 
of it is greater than 
any other single stim- 
ulant. Notwithstand- 
ing moralists in 
every age have con- 
demned it as a most 
pernicious vice, and 
physicians have de- 
picted the train of 
evils following its 
use, the soothing and 
mildly intoxicating 
effects have made the 
consumption of it one 
, * of man’s ineradicable 
A Natural Leaf. habits. 

Although the ancient Persians are 
known to have smoked two thousand 
years ago, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they used the leaves of some 
aromatic tree, and not tobacco. It is 
certain that the civilized world learned 
the cultivation and use of the plant 
from the American Indian; tobacco 
can, therefore, be called an original 
American product. To this day the 
climatic conditions of this country are 
so favorable that a large percentage 
of the world’s crop is grown here. 

While Ralph Lane, the first Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, is known to have 
been the first English smoker, the credit 
of introducing tobacco to the civilized 
world is commonly given to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who must have been an invet- 
erate smoker, as it is recorded that he 
‘‘tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before 
he went to the scaffolde.’’ 

The origin of the word tobacco has 
been erroneously associated with To- 
bago, one of the Windward Isles, 
where the natives were first seen using 
the plant. Again, it is claimed to be 
derived from the name of the original 
pipe, a Y shaped instrument used 


among the aborigines. The prongs of 
the pipe, or tube, were inserted into 
the nostrils; the free end, into the 
fumes of tobacco, and so the smoke 
was inhaled. However, as the name 
‘tabaco’ is known to have been in use 
among the Mexicans at the time, or 
probably before, this pipe was used, it 
is likely that the pipe was named from 
the plant, though the name tobacco 
was by no means universal. 

Botanically considered, the plant be- 
longs tothe genus Nicotiana, of which 
there are fifty species ; but the tobacco 
of commerce is derived from only three 
sources. The Virginia tobacco, V. 7a- 
bacum ; the green tobacco, WV. rustica ; 
and the Persian tobacco, . persica, 
from which comes the famous shiraz. 

The essential component of the plant 
is nicotine, an alkaloid, very volatile 
and occurring asa liquid, which, though 
it is only one and a half to five per 
cent. of the plant, isa very powerful 
agent, and used in excess becomes very 
injurious. In ordinary smoking more 
than fifty-two per cent. of the nicotine 
passes out in the smoke itself, and is 
not absorbed. There is an essential 
oil, according to the chemist, Schloes- 
ing, from which tobacco derives its 
flavor. Other authorities question this, 
though, as there alsooccurs a solid cam- 
phor-like substance, nicotianine, doubt- 
less a modification of nicotine, which 
gives the odor to tobacco. In addition 
to these constituents, there are found in 
the plant also, malic and citric acids 
in anhydrides, some ten per cent. to 
fourteen per cent.; oxalic acid, pectic 
acid, resins, fats, a little sugar cellu- 
lose ; and the important food element 
albuminoids, no less than twenty-five 
per cent. This last gives scientific 
basis to the claim that tobacco has nu- 
tritive qualities, and may in fact, at 
least, be considered as a food. 

Of all plants cultivated by man, none 
grows over a more extended territory, 
or under greater vicissitudes of climate 
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and temperature 
thar tobacco. It 
thrives from the 
steppes of Siberia 
and the bitter cold 
of British Colum- 
bia to the sterile 
soil of Patagonia 
and the far South- 
ern islands. It 
grows in any cli- 
mate that has ninety days of sun- 
shine. In many foreign countries to- 
bacco is a government monopoly, and 
a most profitable source of revenue. 
This is notably the case in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Austria. These coun- 
tries import thousands of pounds of to- 
bacco annually from the United States. 
They let their contracts to large fac- 
tors here, who in turn sub-let them, 
and the regie agents, as they are 
called, throng every market. 

The practice of tobacco chewing is 
confined almost entirely to the United 
States. In Europe a man who chews 
is regarded as a curiosity. As a 
smoker the American generally uses 
a much milder tobacco than is used 
by the foreigner. The German, the 
Englishman, or the Dutchman uses 
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tobacco so black and strong that it is 
almost a drug, the nicotine occurring 
in such large quantities. 

The tobacco crop of the United 
Kingdom is comparatively small, not 
so large as that of some single coun- 
ties in Kentucky. Nor is it of a high 
grade. In fact, tobacco culture is re- 
garded with disfavor in England, be- 
cause it is so exhausting to the soil. 
Germany raises a coarse, inferior to- 
bacco for pipe smok- 
ing. Itis cultivated 
purely for domestic 
use, principally in 
the Rhine country. 
Russia raises a light 
golden tobacco, 
about the same as 
the Turkish type, 


grown exten- 
sively in the Cau- 
casus and highly 


esteemed for smok- 
ing. Russia also 
produces a_ rich 
black tobacco, which 
has a flavor similar 
to green tea. 

Italy raises but 
little tobacco, and 
the large amount 
consumed there is 
almost entirely im- 
ported. Siam, Cam- 
bodia and Southern 
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China raise a large crop, which is ex- 
ported, as the natives prefer opium to 
tobacco. The island of Sumatra grows 
the highest priced tobacco in the market. 
It is a fine silky leaf, soft and pliable, 
and goes principally to Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, for the Dutchman is the 
greatest tobacco consumer in the world. 

The practice of tobacco chewing 
doubtless originated in South Amer- 
ica, for the Spaniards, in 1502, first 
observed the natives there chewing the 
plant. Nearly all South American 
countries produce large crops. The 
finest is probably grown in Paraguay, 
where government monopoly controls 
the trade. This type is very similar 
to the finest Kentucky tobacco, hav- 
ing the same rich red color. The most 
celebrated South American variety is 
the Kanaster smoking tobacco, socalled 


The Field Rack." 


because packed in sanastra, the Span- 
ish name of certain wicker baskets. 
This tobacco is raised in Venezuela. 
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In the United States the tobacco area 
is divided into two distinct parts, the 
States that raise tobacco for smoking 
purposes and the States that raise it 
for chewing purposes. Of the former 
may be mentioned Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and parts of New York; while what 
is known as the middle belt is com- 
posed of Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Southern Ohio, Southern Indi- 
ana, Missouri and Tennessee. This is 
the great tobacco producing district of 
the world. But of all the States Ken- 
tucky is pre-eminent in the growth — 
of tobacco. According to government 
statistics in 1889 the crop of the entire 
country was 488,023,963 pounds, of 
which Kentucky produced 221,880,303 
pounds, or nearly one-half. The report 
of the government statistician has just 
been issued, and 
shows a most re- 
markable decrease 
in the tobacco crop 
for 1894. Owing 
to the inclement 
weather last spring 
the area planted in 
tobacco was 15 per 
cent. lessthan 1893; 
consequently the 
crop was only 406,- 
678,385 pounds. 
The exports of to- 
bacco for 1894 are 
reported as 290,684,992 pounds, or 
more than the exports of all other 
countries combined. Cousequently it 


The following is a table compiled from government sources, showing the twelve States 
that produce the largest proportion of the tobacco crop. The States are ranked according 


to the size of the crop: 


Kentucky ....-...- 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
‘Tennessee 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut ____- 
Missouri 
Maryland 
New York 

3 | Massachusetts ___- 

| West Virginia. 


ACRES. POUNDS. VALUE 
236,927 183,618, 425 $10,099,013 
63,510 42,043,620 3,783,926 
54,592 35:593,984 2,135,639 
37,493 32,468,938 1,753,323 
39, 300 26,724,000 2,405, 160 
21,341 26, 228,c89 2,360,528 
18,066 14,669,592 792,158 
6,713 10, 176,908 1,628, 305 
11,381 8,296,749 755.004 
11,882 7,010, 380 420,623 
5,530 6,934,620 554,770 
5,396 3,841,952 199,782 
2,323 3,449,655 344,966 
35737 2,634,585 263,459 
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is estimated that the United States 
produces more than one-half of the 
tobacco crop of the world. 

Of the particular types of tobacco 
grown in the United States none is so 
famous as the Burley tobacco, which 
comprises the bulk of the Kentucky 
crop, and is now used so 
extensively in the manu- 
facture of plug tobacco. 
The story of its origin and 
development is unique and 
interesting. 

About twenty years ago 
a tobacco grower, living 
near Ripley, Ohio, noticed 
in his field a plant whose 
stalk and stem were almost 
white. It was a variation 
so unusual that the gentle- 
man preserved the seed and 
replanted it the next season. 
He obtained a little crop of 
white plants, and, repeat- 
ing his experiment another 
year, he obtained a large 
crop of this strange tobacco. 
He had chewed a little of 
the natural leaf, and was 
of the opinion that its flavor 
was more delicate than any 
other tobacco. Accord- 
ingly, he took his crop to 
market, and, after much 
difficulty persuaded a man- 
ufacturer to use it under a 
new brand. At first it 
attracted little attention. 
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Old chewers derided 
it, but gradually it 
gained favor until 
there was an extra- 
ordinary demand for 
the new ‘‘ Burley 
chew.’’ Seed was 
sent to other plant- 
ers, and in the course 
of a single year the 
new type was estab- 
lished. Its reputa- 
tion increased, and 
in a short time the 
middle belt was grow- 
ing it in enormous 
quantities. Now the 
largest percentage of 
the manufactured tobacco of this coun- 
try is made of Burley. 

In appearance it is light in color, 
ranging from bright yellow to dark 
red. Its flavor is mild and delicate, and 
there is not somuch of the nicotine poi- 
son in this asin other types. Its most 
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marked and char- 
acteristic superior- 
ity, however, is 
that its porosity 
enables it to absorb 
a greater quantity 
of water, sugar, 
and extraneous 
flavoring products 
than any other to- 
bacco, and, in ad- 
dition, it has an 
inherent quality 
that keeps it from 
moulding or ‘*funk- 
ing.’’ Soa dealer 
can hold Burley 
tobacco two. or 
three times longer 
than he can other 
types. It is also 
very pliable, almost 
elastic, in fact, and 
hence does not 
break or crack. 


it cures earlier, even as early as 
November, thus enabling the planter 
to put it on the market as soon as 
grown. 

An exception to the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and in spite of every 
effort, the Burley tobacco is passing 
away, slowly but none the less surely. 
It sprang from dark tobacco, and is 
gradually reverting to the original 
species, getting darker and darker each 
year; and this notwithstanding the 
fact that it is a higher development; 
one that has taxed man’s ingenuity to 
the utmost to perpetuate. A large pro- 
portion of the seed of each crop is pre- 
served, and the seed of a crop three or 
four years ago produces a lighter and 
finer quality than last year’s seed. 
Prizes and premiums are offered to 
stimulate the saving of seed, and in this 
way the life of Burley may be much pro- 
longed ; but unless some happy chance 
produces one of the original white-stem 
plants, this valuable type is doomed to 
extinction. 

The Bright tobacco of Virginia and 
North Carolina is another variety 
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The cultivation 

of Burley varies but little from that o 

the ordinary dark tobacco, except that 
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hardly less famous 
than the Burley. 
Its fibre is fine and 
silky, and its colors 
always wonder- 
fully rich, ranging 
in shades from 
lemon, orange, 
bright mahogany 
and dappled ma- 
hogany to dark 
mahogany. It is 
raised almost ex- 
clusively on poor 
lands. It is no mis- 
nomer to call these 
lands poor, indeed 
this is the planters’ 
own word for it. 
The soil must be 
light and thin, for 
if this tobacco is 
grown onrich land, 
it develops too 
much, and the fibre 
becomes coarse and 
large. On thin land, however, highly 
stimulated with fertilizers, the leaf is 
fine, silky and pliable, and is very 
valuable, a remarkable illustration of 
the law of compensation; for those 
poor lands that would yield sparingly 
of cereals, bring forth a fine growth of 
this beautiful silky tobacco, which 
brings from sixty cents to a dollar a 
pound. ; 

On account of its pliability and 
beautiful color, this tobacco is used as 
a wrapper for the plugs; and is em- 
ployed largely in mixtures for smoking. 

The black tobacco of Southern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee is another valu- 
able type. Itis raised largely for export 
trade, and is very strong and black. It 
attains a splendid growth, some leaves 
being thirty-two or even thirty-six 
inches long, and eighteen or twenty 
inches wide. It is shipped principally 
to South Africa and sold to the natives, 
who buy not by weight but by length. 
A plant that is longer than a man can 
stretch his arms is held to be most val- 
uable. 

The Perique tobacco of Louisiana 
has been celebrated in its day. It is 
raised by creoles on little islands in 
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one of the Southern bayous. It is one 
of the strongest tobaccos known to 
commerce, and has a wonderful aroma. 
Its cultivation is guarded as a mys- 
terious secret. It comes in a twist, 
about as long as a man’s arm, ending 
in a point. This grade has always 
brought a high price, and has been 
much sought after by connoisseurs : 
mixed with milder varieties, it is a con- 
stituent of several fancy brands. 
586 


The valuable cigar tobacco is grown 
on the Island of Cuba, in the district 
of Vuelta Abaja. Some of the planta- 
tions here are controlled by American 
money kings, who get the best quality 
for their private use. A large portion 
of the tobacco, however, is shipped to 
this country and mixed with the smok- 
ing tobacco of Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin and other States to produce the so- 
called Havana cigars. 
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The cultivation of tobacco begins 
properly with the plant-bed, a rect- 
angular plat of ground varying from 
one hundred to one thousand square 
feet in size. In the selection of plant- 
beds, virgin soil is to be preferred. 

The preparation of the plant-bed 
begins usually in January or February, 
and in the Middle and Southern States 
is a time of great frolic among the 
negro farm laborers. Brush and small 
wood are chopped and dragged to the 
field, and fires are built and shifted 
from place to place until the entire 
field has been, what is technically 
called, ‘‘burnt.’’ ‘This is done to de- 
stroy the seeds of weeds and grasses 
and to mellow the ground. The warm 
fires and the warmer potations enable 
the negroes to be comfortable, and 
despite the weather, to keep in the 
best of humor, so that jokes and songs 
and boisterous shouting make the work 
go merrily on. After the burning, the 
ground is chopped and pulverized very 
carefully, all sticks and roots being 
grubbed up and removed. 

In sowing, the seeds, which are very 
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small, are mixed with ashes and scat- 
tered over the bed by hand. Theamount 
varies from a tablespoonful for a square 
yard to the same amount for eleven 
square yards, according to the quality 
ot the soil and the thickness of the 
growth desired. Afterward they are. 
either raked or trampled in. This 
latter is done by having the laborers 
tramp over every square inch of the 
bed. 

When the plant springs up among 
the other early green things, its faint 
budding is singularly grateful to the 
eye, wearied by the whites and grays 
of winter, for growing so thickly it 
has a vivid greenness that is striking. 
But this pleasant sight is soon obscured 
beneath great heaps of brush, which 
serve to protect the tender plant from 
the nipping airs of early spring. The 
cold though is not the worst enemy, 
for there is a tiny fly that attacks it, a 
fly so minute as to be almost invisible, 
yet, coming in myriads to feed on the 
tender plant, he becomes a formidable 
enemy. In some States, notably in 
Kentucky, a covering of cheap cotton 
canvas has been resorted to.as a pro- 
tection against these insects, so that 
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for a whole field to be under canvas is 
not uncommon. 

When from three to five inches in 
height the plants are drawn from the 
bed, put into baskets and carried to 
the fields, where they are transplanted. 
The tobacco fields, in order to give the 
best results, must be of a light, gray 
soil, not too heavy, while the celebrated 
Burley tobacco has been found to reach 
its highest perfection when there is a 
sub-soil of limestone. The field is pre- 
pared by being thoroughly plowed and 
harrowed, and rows some three feet 
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for seed the bud is not pinched out, as 
it is the seed-producing part of the 
plant. The process of pruning and top- 
ping is resorted to that all the vitality 
of the plant may go to the develop- 
ment of the leaves. The plant has now 
from eight to sixteen, or even twenty, 
leaves, according tothe locality, soil and 
quality of tobacco. The hands acquire 
marvelous facility in ‘‘prunin’ an’ top- 
in’’’ as they call it. 

At this stage of its growth, tobacco 
meets its worst enemy. There is a fly, 
almost as large as the locust, which ap- 
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apart, with hills at intervals of two 
and one-half to three feet, are made 
ready to receive the young plants. 
The growth begins very soon after 
transplanting and goes on rapidly. At 
this time the fields are plowed and 
worked by hoe two or three times. 
When the plants begin to approach 
maturity, they are pruned and topped. 
‘‘Pruning’’ is stripping the dried 
leaves at the bottom of the plant; 
though in Burley tobacco this is not 
necessary. ‘‘’Topping’’ is pinching out 
the bud, though where a crop is raised 


pears in the fields and deposits its eggs 
on the under side of the leaf. Each 
egg hatches a green worm, which grows 
rapidly until it reaches a length of 
five or six inches. These worms feed 
on the leaf, and during the harvest 
moon an industrious worm will eat up 
a whole leaf in a single night. The 
damage that can be done by them in a 
short time is tremendous. From now 
on there is no rest either to the planter 
or to the weary farm-hand. 

One can imagine what tedious task 
the ‘‘worming’’ must be, since all of 
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these worms have to be removed by 
hand. On account of their color it is 
very hard to see them against the green 
leaf. The field hands though rarely 
overlook a worm; and, considering 
him their natural enemy, they take a 
ferocious delight in seizing him by the 
neck, and, with a dexterous flirt, snap- 
ping him asunder. Many have been 
the efforts of the planter to extermi- 
nate these pests, and in two ways he 
has partially succeeded. The best and 
most expeditious is to make war on 
the fly. This is done by the use of 
cobalt, which is put on the Jamestown 
or ‘‘Jimpson’’ weed, and when the fly 
comes tosuck the honey from the flower 
of this weed, he is poisoned. Where 
there is concerted action among all the 
planters ina neighborhood much good 
results from this method of defense. 
Some planters even grow ‘‘Jimpson’’ 
weeds at intervals in the fields so as to 
have the poison at hand and ready for 
the fly as he hovers about. 

Another unique and fairly success- 
ful plan has been to turn turkeys in 
the tobacco fields. A good flock of 


these fowls under the leadership of a 
vigorous old gobbler can destroy more 
worms than a dozen lazy negroes would. 
In connection with worming the plants, 
the hands do their ‘‘suckering,’’ as it 
is called in the vernacular. A sucker 
is a growth looking very much like a 
young plant, which sprouts just where 
the leaf joins the stalk. Since this 
growth tends to lessen the vitality of 
the leaf, it must be removed at once. 
After the first sucker is pulled out 
another one sprouts ; but when this is 
removed the growth is permanently 
destroyed. 

The maturity of the plant is mani- 
fested by a certain granular appear- 
ance and yellowish color of the leaf ; 
though there is great variety in colors. 
The leaves also have a decided grain. 
The plant ripens always from the bot- 
tom up. 

The cutting is done by a sharpknife, 
which is worked by hand. The dark 
tobacco is generally slit through the 
stalk, before being cut down ; this is 
done to make an opening for the inser- 
tion of the tobacco stick. Then the 
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plant is cut and allowed to 
lie on the ground until it 
has wilted. From here the 
hands collect the plants, inserting 
the tobacco sticks through the slits, 
and load themon wagons. A tobacco 
stick wili usually hold from six to ten 
plants. 

The tobacco is hauled from the fields 
and ‘‘ housed’’ orstored in barns. These 
barns are sufficiently distinctive to 
merit a description. In some States 
they are built of logs, and are from 
twenty-four totwenty-eight feet square ; 
while in others they are large frame 
structures from one hundred and twenty 
to two hundred feet in length. The 
barns are tall, and are divided into 
apartments by a series of rafters, called 
sleepers or tier poles. These tier poles 
are four feet apart, which constitutes 
the width of the room or apartment, 
and are three or four, or even five above 
each other. Thus a twenty-four foot 
barn, the smallest size, will have six 
rooms; but fifty room barns have been 
built. 

The housing begins at the top, and 
is a somewhat dangerous operation. A 
trusty negro takes his place with one 
foot on each of the top tier-poles, a 
position of great honor, where, he 
stands, Colossus-like, astride his little 
world. Other laborers are placed on 
the lower tier poles, and the tobacco 
sticks, each containing fourtosix plants, 
are passed up to him. He puts these 
sticks across the tier poles about four 
inches apart. This is continued until 
the poles are all filled except the bot- 
tom ones, which are about six feet from 
the ground. 
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The next step is the curing, whici: 
is a drying process that in some State. 


entire] 
artificia 
In othe 

notably i: 
Virginia and th 
Carolinas, the to 
bacco is cured 
fires. The ‘‘ firing’ 

begins at 75° anc 
generally goes up t 
125° Fahr. ‘The fires 
are kept going night 
and day, and requir¢ 
constant watching. 
One long continuous 
wood fire is built under each room. 
that is, in a barn thirty feet square, 
seven fires would be made. 

The man who regulates the heat in 
these barns becomes so accurate in 
judging the thermal conditions that he 
is, in reality, a human thermometer. 
This part of the work, too, is very un- 
healthy, since the men become over- 
heated in the barns and are compelled 
to seek the open air, the sudden change 
inducing colds, pneumonia, and even 
consumption. 

When the leaf and half of the 
stem is dry, the tobacco is cured and 
the fires are raked down. The plants 
are allowed to hang, and nature dries 
the remainder in store. In Kentucky 
the curing process is accomplished al- 
most entirely without fires. This is 
practiced in some other States also, 
though, in general, the fire or the flue 
curing is resorted to. In Europe the 
slow curing process generally obtains, 
and the leaves, instead of being tied 
into bundles, are spitted on small sticks 
or cords, and so hung that each leaf is 
dried separately. 

Two or three months later, in the 
rainy season of the spring, the tobacco 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, 
and becomes soft and pliable. It is 
then said to be ‘‘in order,’’ and is 
taken down and assorted. That is, the 
leaves are stripped from the stalk 
and put into different classes, accord- 
ing to size, color and quality. The 
large, finely developed leaves make up 
the first grade, or what is called the 


is done 
without 
heat. 
States, 
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‘leaf;’’ the leaves not so wefl devel- 
yped make up the second grade, or the 
‘lugs ;’’ while the last grade, the poor- 
‘st growth, is called ‘‘trash.’’ It is 
inder these names that they are listed 
ind sold in the market. 

After the tobacco is assorted, it is 
hen put into bundles of six to ten 
eaves each and tied at the stems with 
me of their own leaves, known as the 
‘tie’’ leaf. These bundles are then put 
yack on the tobacco sticks, twenty-four 
o thirty bundles to a stick, and raised 
mce more to the tier poles, where 
iature again dries thoroughly. Ona 
varm, moist day in the spring they 
ire taken down and packed 
1 prized in hogsheads by 
means of giant presses. 
tach class, leaf, lugs and 
trash, is packed separately, 
the hogsheads weighing 
irom twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. In foreign 
countries the packing is 
done in a variety of ways, 
in bales from fifty to five 
hundred pounds in weight, 
in boxes, casks, bundles 
and baskets, and in some 
instances the tobacco is 
handled in bulk, without 
packing at all. 

In the tobacco-growing 
States of the South, from 
colonial days down to the 
civil war, almost every 
country gentleman raised 
tobacco; and the slaves 
under an industrious over- 
seer made this a paying industry. 
Lately, however, social and economic 
conditions have undergone a change 
that has affected planters more than 
any other class. 

Immediately after the civil war the 
large land owners attempted to culti- 
vate their estates by hiring the former 
slaves. This, however, was found to 
be wholly unprofitable. The negroes 
with their newly acquired liberty were 
irresponsible, worked only when driven 
by necessity, and thenina very slovenly 
way. The results were disastrous, so 
that two systems came into vogue—the 
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ing on shares. The tenant system was 
simply a letting out of the lands to 
small farmers, and prevails now largely 
in Kentucky and other parts of the 
South. It is also practiced in South- 
ern Indiana and Southern Ohio among 
the planters ; though here the tobacco 
grower more frequently owns his prop- 
erty. In Kentucky there are three dis- 
tinct districts, producing three distinct 
types of tobacco. The northern and east- 
ern counties, including the hill country, 
which produce Burley tobacco, are in- 
habited generally by small farmers and 
growers. Until recent years Central, 
or Blue-grass, Kentucky did not raise 


Plug Compressing Machine. 


tobacco, finding their rich pasturelands 
made stock raising and farming more 
profitable. But the decline in live stock 
forced them to grow tobacco, and this 
led to the bringing of practical tobacco 
growers from the north and _ hill coun- 
try, and to these the Blue-grass land 
was let. Here the tenant system has 
been found advantageous. 

In Western Kentucky is cultivated 
the black tobacco, which is exported so 
largely to Africa. In this part of the 
State the planters are mostly the land 
owners. 

In Virginia and the Carolinas, to- 


tenant system and the system of work- bacco is raised largely on the share 
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system, as the negroes generally are 
without capital in the way of tools and 
horses, and so are unable to become 
tenants. This has been found a great 
incentive to indus- 
try, and has brought 
good results. 


III. 


There are vary- 
ing customs in the 
different countries, 
and even in different 
parts of thiscountry 
in the way tobacco 
is put upon the mar- 
ket. In Virginia, the 
Carolinas and other 
Southern States, 
it is frequently not 
prized or packed, 
but is hauled to 
market in bulk. 
The wagons used for this purpose are 
in themselves sometimes a distinctive 
characteristic of Southern. life, being 
built large and broad, with hoops on 
the body, over which a covering of 
canvas is stretched. They are drawn 
generally by two horses, sometimes 
by four, and usually have a yellow 
dog accompaniment. Frequently on 


Southern roads one encounters a pro- 
cession of ten or a dozen of these 
picturesque vehicles on their way tothe 
county market. 


The market, too, 
usually at 
the county 
court- house, 
is a place of 
great inter- 
est to one 


“Stemming.” 
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Sweetening.” 


The to- 
bacco is placed in piles on the floor 
of the warehouses, and is auctioned 
off to the highest bidder, the planter 
reserving the right to reject the 
sale. 


who likes character-types. 


There is one par- 
asite of the market 
the world over, 
against whom rules 
and regulations, and 
laws even, have 
been passed. Thatis the ‘‘ pin-hooker.’’ 
He is usually a shrewd fellow and a 
fine judge of tobacco. His methods are 
simple and effective. When the planter 
drives up in his covered wagon the pin- 
hooker approaches, examines the to- 
bacco, invites the farmer to drink, and 
then offers to buy the crop. His price 
is about one-third less than the real 
value of the tobacco and is of course 
refused, though he hoots at the plant- 
er’s valuation. Hisconfederate comes 
along then and after ridiculing the 
farmer’s prices also, offers a slight ad- 
vance; by the time the third confeder- 
ate has depreciated the planter’s crop, 
he is willing to sell. The next day 
the pin-hookers get the market value 
and divide profits. Sometimes they 
vary by offering at first an approxi- 
mation to the real value of the tobacco, 
and make’ each succeeding offer less 
and less, and so frighten the farmer 
into selling. 

In the middle belt the 
county market is almost un- 
known. Shipments are made 
to a few large city markets, 
either by the planters them- 
selves or by middle men, 
known as thecountry dealers. 
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n Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, the 
ountry dealer has developed from small 
eginnings into one of the most daring 
peculators. Fortunes are made and 
ost yearly in this branch of the tobacco 
rade. It is a mania that is harder to 
yreak from than any other kind of 
rambling. In nearly every town or vil- 
age in the middle belt there are men 
»roken in fortune and health from this 
orm of speculation. 

Thecountry dealerisalwaysa ‘‘ bull’”’ 
n the market, and believes firmly that 
yrices are going up, however much he 
nay preach the opposite view to the 
jlanter. As the buying progresses his 
elf-confidence increases, and without 
waiting to sell and test the correctness 
of his judgment he continues his pur- 
shases, securing payment often by giv- 
ing mortgages on his property, and 
borrows from his friends in addition. 
It is staking everything on one throw 
of the dice, and often means great 
wealth or absolute ruin. This form of 
speculation is often defended by saying 
that one is not dealing in futures, but 
is actually buying the commodity ; yet 
the gambling element is just as great, 
since the market is more uncertain 
than either corn or cotton. 

About 1885, when the excitement in 
this country over Burley tobacco was at 
its height, almost every One interested 
in the business was carried into to- 
baccospeculations. The tendency being 
entirely upward no judgment was re- 
quired. The tobacco had merely to be 
bought, held a short time and sold at a 
profit. Men in the tobacco district 
who had saved a thousand or so dol- 
lars are known to have cleared from 
ten to fifteen thousand in a single year. 
On the other hand, in 1887, when the 
depression came, the losses were equally 
great. 

The sales in the larger markets of the 
country are varied and interesting. 
The selling is done by the warehouse 
system, which is one of the peculiar 
features that distinguish the tobacco 
from other trades. The warehouseman 
occupies a neutral position between the 
buyer and the seller, and is paid fees 
by both. The planter or dealer ships 
his crop to the warehouseman, who as- 
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signs it a suitable place on the floor 
of his warehouse, where the hogshead 
is removed, leaving the tobacco stand- 
ing uncovered. Then the planter, either 
in person or by letter, with the advice 
of the warehouseman, fixes a value on 
his tobacco. The inspection next takes 
place. Every market has regularly- 
elected inspectors, men who are fine 
judges of tobacco, and are paid hand- 
somely to draw from a hogshead a cer- 
tain number of typical bundles. These 
bundles are tied together into what is 
called the sample, which bears the in- 
spector’s stamp and guarantee. The 
tobacco is bought by sample exclu- 
sively, the sample of some markets 
being accepted the world over. In the 
event the tobacco does not ‘‘come up 
to the sample’’ as the phrase is, the 
buyer can reject it and make reclama- 
tion on the inspector instead of the 
planter. This arrangement makes the. 
inspector very careful, and although 
many subterfuges are resorted to to de- 


ceive him such as ‘‘nesting’’ or pack-. 


ing the poor tobacco in the center of 
the hogshead, it is rare that an inspec- 
tor’s sample is not strictly typical. 

The selling is done by auctioneers 
who are employed sometimes by ‘‘the 
trade’’ and sometimes by the ware- 
houseman. They are usually witty and 
quick in repartee. The auctioneer goes 
from warehouse to warehouse by reg- 
ular rotation, beginning at one to-day 
and at another to-morrow. 

The buyers are made up of three 
classes, the manufacturers’ agents, the 
brokers and the factors. The last quar- 
ter of a century has seen the rise of 
the great manufacturers and tobacco 
monopolies, whose special agents are 
on every market. These buyers are 
paid large salaries and their position is 
one of trust and responsibility. 

Before the rise of the great manu- 
facturing firms, buying was done on 
the brokerage system. A broker would 
represent a number of factories and was 
an important person in the trade. Of 
late years, however, the broker has al- 
most passed away. 

In addition to the country dealer 
there is a city. factor whose operations, 
while less daring, are on equally as 
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large a scale sometimes, though his 
principal profit is made in ‘‘ re-hand- 
ling,’’ that is buying hogsheads that 
are too light or improperly packed. 
These he re-assorts and re-packs. 

Among no class of business men is 
there such a spirit of free masonry as 
there is among ‘‘the boys on the 
breaks,’’ as the tobacco buyers call 
themselves. Thrown into one another's 
society day after day, with a witty auc- 
tioneer usually to start the chaffing, the 
jests and raillery are kept up continu- 
ally. They are known, too, as a class 
to be always large-hearted and chari- 
table. 

In addition to these, the negroes em- 
ployed in the warehouses. the team- 
sters, the sample boys, the planters, the 
peddlers anda few nondescript hangers- 
on, make up the motley crowd that 
follow the sales. 

In Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and the 
other States that grow cigar tobacco, 
the method of marketing the product 
is entirely different. The warehouse 
system is not in vogue at all, but the 
buying is done by a class of special 
agents, who travel through the coun- 
try, and buy directly from the planter. 
These agents or factors are sometimes 
independent traders, who buy and 
handle the crop in their own name, and 
again they are merely representatives 
of the cigar manufacturers. This sys- 
tem prevails also in most foreign coun- 
tries, the agents being in many cases 
merely government officials. 

The manufacture of tobacco is di- 
vided into three distinct classes: fac- 
tories making cigars, those making 
chewing tobacco, and those making 
snuff. The manufacture of cigars is 
the largest and most important of the 
three branches, though in this country 
the making of plug tobacco is not far 
behind. Cigar making in the United 
States is scattered over many localities, 
nearly every city in the Eastern, Mid- 
dle and Southern States having fac- 
tories. 

In the manufacture of the finest 
cigars, the Cuban tobacco is used, for 
which from four dollars to eight dollars 
a poundis frequently paid. This tobacco 
is hand-packed, and is shipped in bales 
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covered with the bark of certain trees 
The Sumatra tobacco brings prices al- 
most as high as the Cuban, and is 
much esteemed in cigar manufacture. 
Large quantities of it are imported t 
this country, shipped in small, rectan- 
gular bales, wrapped in a queer straw 
matting. Before shipment, cigar to. 
bacco has been ‘‘sweated’’ or fermented. 
This is accomplished by packing in a 
moist condition, which induces an ex- 
udation of the fluid constituents of the 
leaf. The fermentation is kept up, gen- 
erally, for a year, and, in some locali- 
ties for two years. Again, some man- 
ufacturers subject even their imports 
to an additioral sweating. 

A crop consists of wrappers, binders 
and fillers, which are generally packed 
together, and, to the inexperienced, 
look alike. The wrapper is a broader, 
longer leaf, very soft and silky, and 
usually of a rich, uniform color; it is 
put on the outside of the cigar. The 
filler, as the name implies, makes up 
the interior or body of the cigar; it is 
generaliy less silky and not as valuable 
a type as the wrapper. Between the 
wrapper and the filler is the binder, 
which is, in reality, the outside filler 
or the inside wrapper. 

When the tobacco is unpacked, it is 
dry and brittle, and must first be *‘ or- 
dered’’ or brought to a soft, pliable 
condition. This is done, sometimes, 
by steaming or exposure to moist air, 
and oftener by actually dipping the 
bundles into water. After the water 
has been drained off, the tobacco is 
carried to the stemming department, 
where the stems, or midribs, as the 
technical name is, are stripped out. 
The half-leaves, now called ‘‘strips,’’ 
are laid in regular bundles, each pile 
being designated a ‘‘book.’’ The stem- 
ming is done, generally, by boys and 
girls, and is, of course, cheap labor, 
the wages being from three dollars to 
six dollars a week. In the case of the 
fine wrappers of Sumatra and Cuba, 
more careis used in thestemming, and a 
higher class of labor is employed. 

The tobacco is next carried to the 
cigar maker's table, where it is rapidly 
and deftly moulded intothat well-known 
luxury of modern civilization. The 
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maker takes first a gore-shaped strip 
of tobacco, somewhat elliptical in form, 
into which he puts the fillers, and rolls 
into the appearance of a cigar. Then 
he takes the wrapper, which he has 
previously sized and shaped with a 
curved piece of steel, called the blade, 
and beginning at the large end of the 
cigar, he rolls the wrapper tightly 
around it, ending at the mouth-piece 
in a point. Once more shaping the 
remaining loose part of the wrapper, 
by means of his blade, he applies a 
small coating of some gummy sub- 
stance, and securely sticks it around 
the tip of the cigar. The whole oper- 
ation is completed in an incredibly 
short time. The cigar maker is, of 
course, a skilled laborer, and com- 
mands better average wages than any 
other of the commoner trades workers. 
He is paid by the piece, that is by the 
hundred cigars, and the very expert 
have been known to make as many as 
three hundred in a day. The wages 
earned range generally from fifteen 
dollars to thirty dollars a week. The 
cigar maker serves a three years’ ap- 
prenticeship, and must cultivate a nice 
judgment, first in selecting the amount 
of fillers and then in sizing and shap- 
ing the binder and wrapper. 

The cigars are carried to the packing 
room to be put into boxes, an opera- 
tion seemingly very simple and yet so 
difficult that in it is employed the very 
highest class of labor. The require- 
ments of the trade are such that every 
box of cigars must be of uniform size, 
shape, and color, in order to sell suc- 
cessfully. An artist could not require 
a nicer eye for color, nor be so partic- 
ular of his high-lights and side-lights 
as the cigar packer. Generally a thous- 
and cigars are given him; these he 
must assort into six colors, and these 
colors he must re-assort into six 
shades, making in all thirty-six varia- 
tions in color that he must be able to 
distinguish readily. That he may not 
be deceived or misled, he cuts off his 
side-lights and modifies his high-lights 
with great care. In addition to the 
question of judging the color, the me- 
chanical part of the packing requires 
considerable dexterity. After being 


‘over night, and then marked and 


filled, the boxes are kept under presses 


sealed with the government stamp. 

There are various forms of cigars, 
the commonest being the cheroot and 
stogie. Cheroots differ from cigars only 
in shape, being nearly of a uniform 
calibre, and open at both ends. The 
most famous cheroots come from the 
Phillipine Islands. The stogie is a very 
long cigar or cheroot. It is generally 
made of inferior tobacco, and is de- 
signed to please the man who wishes a 
long smoke for a little money. | 

The manufacture of cigarettes is an 
important industry, and has grown 
with remarkable rapidity. Cigarettes 
are generally made of a mild tobacco, 
wrapped in a fine paper. It has been 
claimed that opium is put either into 
the mixture or the paper. While this 
may occur it is not generally credited. 

The manufacture of smoking tobacco 
mixtures is-also a large branch of the 
trade, both in this country and abroad. 
Pipe smoking has come into fashion of 
late years, due in part to the example 
set by the Prince of Wales, and a con- 
siderable impetus has been given to the 
making of smoking tobacco. There 
are two classes, generally speaking ; 
the cut, and the cake or twist. 

The cut is prepared by removing the 
midribs, moistening, fermenting a lit- 
tle, then putting under pressure in a 
large iron box. This squeezes out 
the juice, which is afterward used to 
‘“sauce,’’ or strengthen other types, 
and leaves a solid mass. This mass is 
torn into shreds by a machine, and 
then is steamed, pulled, mixed with 
other varieties of tobacco,and sometimes 
scented. The well-known *‘shag’’ is 
prepared in this way froma strong leaf. 
The cake or twist is stemmed, then 
‘“sauced,’’ fermented, and afterward 
pressed into solid cakes. The strong- 
est tobacco is used in this process, and 
the best-known variety is called ‘‘ Cav- 
endish.’’ 

Sometimes instead of being pressed 
into cakes, it is made into sticks, which 
are laid across each other equally and 
pressed together. This form is known 
as ‘‘negro head.’’ Sometimesthe sticks 
are drawn out like a rope, and then are 
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twisted. When the rope is thin, the 
market name for it is ‘‘ Pig-tail ;’’ when 
thick, it is called ‘‘ Bogie.’’ There isa 
great variety ofcompoundsonly slightly 
differing from these ; many are made to 
be either chewed or smoked. 

The manufacture of chewing to- 
bacco was developed to its first per- 
fection in Virginia. The early manu- 
facturers insisted that every step in the 

“process should be done by hand, and 
to this day many of their successors 
resist the introduction of machinery. 
In the early part of this century a man- 
ufacturer of Lynchburg, Virginia, first 
used licorice in making his chewing 
tobacco. The sweetish taste thus ob- 
tained soon became popular, and from 
this beginning developed the elaborate 
flavoring of tobacco, now the most im- 
portant part of the process of manu- 
facture. 

When the hogsheads are received at 
the factory they are unpacked and as- 
sorted. The tobacco goes then to the 
stemming department, where the mid- 
ribs are stripped out, work done gen- 
erally by the poorest class of labor. 
The strips go next to the dipping room 
where the ‘‘casing’’ or sweetening 
takes place. The sweetening is a syrup 
made of licorice, water, sugar or honey 
and salt. The tobacco is dipped into it 
and allowed to absorb as much of 
the mixture as possible. It is with- 
drawn dripping wet and put through a 
series of rollers, known as wringers. 
From the wringers it is transferred to 
racks and carried to the dry-room, 
where, for two hours or more, it is sub- 
jected to a dry heat of 140° Fahr. 
From the dry-room it is withdrawn and 
allowed to cool gradually. It is now 
crisp and friable, and must be brought 
to order, or softened. Thisavas formerly 
accomplished by allowing it to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere; but a 
vapor room has been added in recent 
years, where the tobacco is steamed 
from thirty to forty minutesand quickly 
made pliable. 

From here it goes to the ordering 
room to be flavored. It is first placed 


in large bins, the strips being sepa- 
rated from each other as much as pos- 
sible, and is allowed to ‘‘ draw ;’’ that 
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is, the sweetening seeps and percolates 
until it is nearly uniform throughout. 
After the drawing is over, the tobacco 
is spread out on the floor and flavored. 
This is done in various ways ; in some 


instances by sprinkling, in others by 


scattering a dry flavor or powder, again 
by throwing the flavor on with a hose. 
The composition of the flavor is the 
secret which every manufacturer guards 
with zealous care. The basis of nearly 
all flavors, however, is the Tonka bean. 
In addition to this, extracts of dried 
fruits, apples, pears, prunes, are used. 
Some flavor with wine and brandy. 
Chemicals are also employed in these 
flavoring compounds. In fact nearly 
every extensive factory employs a chem- 
ist, paying very large salaries for orig- 
inal work in compounding flavors. 

After the flavoring is completed, the 
tobacco is carried in bulk to the wrap- 
ping room, where, underslight pressure, 
it is shaped into the form of a plug, 
stick or cake, after which it is wrapped by 
hand in a leaf of Bright tobacco. After 
the wrapping, it is carried to the press 
room, where it is put under powerful 
hydraulic presses, generally a pressure 
of two thousand to twenty-five hundred 
pounds. 

The plugs that come out are rectan- 
gular pieces weighing from two to 
twenty ounces. Each plug has inden- 
tations, marking the size of a five cents’, 
and also of a ten cents’, purchase. 

Every manufacturer has a number 
of different brands. Each brand has 
a registered and patented name, which 
is either stamped or pasted on it, or 
put on as bits of tin. Since much of 
a brand's popularity may be due to an 
attractive name, thought and time are 
spent in getting ‘‘catchy names. Folk- 
lore, slang, literature, science, in fact 
the heavens above and the earth be- 
neath have been ransacked in endeav- 
ors to get original names. 

The manufacture of plug tobacco 
requires a more extensive plant than 
any other form of tobacco making. 
Some of the great factories that have 
sprung up in the past twenty-five years 
cover acres of ground, and have out- 
puts of many millions of pounds in a 
year. With the phenomenal develop- 
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ment, of this industry great fortunes 
have been made, and many tobacco 
manufacturers are numbered among 
the merchant princes of the country. 

The retailing of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco is again somewhat compli- 
cated. The manufacturer’s agent visits 
the retailers, selling perhaps only one 
or two boxes at a time, and taking al- 
ways the name of the retailer’s whole- 
sale dealer. The orders are then sub- 
mitted to this dealer, who accepts them 
if the retailer’s credit is good. 

Snuff-taking, once the elegant ac- 
complishment of a grand gentleman, is 
decreasing. Indeed, ‘‘ snuff-dipping ”’ 
has become almost a term of oppro- 
brium. The manufacture of snuff, 
however, is still carried on toa con- 
siderable extent both in this country 
and abroad. The process is a compli- 
cated and tedious one, extending 
through a series of fermentations, pro- 
tracted for nearly two years. Snuff- 
taking, however, is the least injurious 
form of tobacco using, since in making 
snuff the nicotine is destroyed. While 
leaves were formerly employed in this 
branch of the trade, the stems are now 
much more used. The two general 
classes are the dry snuff and the moist. 
The dry variety is made by grinding 
the stalks or stems and then fermenting 
them. Sometimes the stems are roasted 
before grinding, which is supposed to 
give a pleasant odor to the snuff. The 
moist kind is made by grinding the 
stems when green or wet, allowing fer- 
mentation, then mixing certain salts 
to absorb moisture or even moistening 
with fluids. The adulterations of snuff 
are many, ranging from the sweepings 
and trash of the snuff factory to chro- 
mate of lead, oxide of iron, and other 
injurious substances. 

The effects of tobacco using are many 
and varied. With some it is a seda- 
tive, almost a narcotic, soothing in its 
influence; with others it is an excit- 
ant and nervous stimulant, producing 
an increased mental activity. Its most 
characteristic action, however, is on 
the nervous system All authorities 
agree that in youth the use of tobacco 
is directly and positively injurious, 
even when indulged in in small quan- 
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tities. In maturity, on the other hand, 
no permanent ill effect can be imme- 
diately traced to tobacco, even when 
used in excess. However, since it de- 
pletes the system and lowers vitality 
it renders the user of it liable to dis- 
ease. ‘Tobacco sickness is marked by 
nausea, giddiness, vomiting, muscular 
relaxation, and cold perspiration. In 
some cases it affects the heart, causing 
in different individuals, diametrically 
opposite effects, either increasing the 
action of the heart, causing palpitation, 
or decreasing the action. 

The most characteristic ill effects of 
tobacco is known as smoker’s sore 
throat. It is an irritation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the throat, causing 
an enlargement of the tonsils, dry- 
ness and coughing. Excessive smoking 
when these symptoms are aggravated, 
is claimed by some authorities to have 
produced cancerous ulcerations, and 
even cancers. There is but one cure 
for this disease, and that is so heroic 
to those who smoke enough tocontract 
the trouble that it is a last resort—the 
remedy is to stop smoking. 

The ill effects of chewing tobacco 
are perhaps more marked than smok- 
ing, since most chewers swallow the 
ambeer and thus introduce a large 
quantity of nicotine into their systems. 
In the case of habitual chewers, this is 
sometimes carried to such an extent 
that Turkish baths make either nico- 
tine or other tobacco juices exude 
through the pores of the skin. 

In the making of cigars, the worst 
part of the leaf is put next to the 
mouth since that end is not consumed. 
As combustion goes on, certain oils and 
resinous substances condense toward 
the unconsumed portion, so that a cigar 
that is smoked down to the very end is 
apt to bring about dyspepsia or other 
ill effects. In ordinary smoking most 
of the nicotine passes out unabsorbed, 
but in inhaling and expelling smoke 
through the nose, a much larger per 
cent. of the poison enters the system. 
Scientific authorities have shown by 
experiment that an ordinary cigar con- 
tains enough nicotine to kill two able- 
bodied men, while one ounce of smoking 
tobacco will poison twenty or thirty 
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dogs. Nevertheless, common as mild 
forms of nicotine poisoning are, the ill 
effects are transitory. Some of the best 
authorities claim that even from the 
excessive use of tobacco not a single 
disease has originated, nor a perma- 
nent injury been done the system. 
The evil effects of the cigarette are 
not so much in the tobacco itself, as in 
the paper, and the fact that the quan- 
tity of tobacco in each one is so small, 
a large number can be consumed before 
one feels the effect. In this way the 
cigarette habit is quickly formed. All 
authorities agree that a long clay or 
meerschaum pipe is the least hurtful 
way of smoking. Again, as is the 


case with all stimulants, those leading 
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WOMAN. 
BY MADISON CAWEIN. 


HERE was a rose in Eden once; it blows 


an active, out-door life can use tobacco 
in larger quantities than those follow- 
ing sedentary occupations. 

One fact remains, however, in spite 
of all that has been said for and against 
tobacco. It is a solace and an unfail- 


‘ing source of pleasure to many whose 


hard round of work-filled hours knows 
but little pleasure. Indeed, to those 
whose circumstances in life are more 
fortunate, the after-dinner smoke is 
no insignificant source of satisfaction. 
And since the weight of evidence tends 
to show that its moderate use is not 
positively injurious, he is a stern mor- 
alist who would take tobacco away 
from man, even though, at best, it is 
but a luxury. 


On Earth now, sweeter for its soft perfume ; 
And Paradise is poorer for one bloom, 


And Earth is richer. 


Now its beauty glows 


Red in the pleasance of seraglios, 

White in sad gardens under claustral gloom ; 
But in the free world’s universal room 
Blending both colors in one perfect rose. 
Woman! initial and sweet period 

To life’s divinest sentence, where we read 
Love first and last, and in the pauses—love ; 
Whom man hath made ideal to each deed 
He still aspires by, to rise above 


Through attributes which he assigns to God. 


fs 


BY YOUNG 


HAT is the mysteriousquality in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s books 
that served, in ten years, to make him 
head-boy in the grammar school of En- 
glish fiction? It seems only last year 
that ‘Treasure Island’’ was published, 
and yet to-day the whole world of story- 
telling and dreams is dark because 
of the quenching of the great white 
light—the losing of a wonderful Pleiad. 

All the great critics are writing pa- 
tronizingly and learnedly about him. 
Andrew Lang patronizesthe nobleshade 
just as he patronizes the Cock-Lane 
Ghost—because it serves to attract at- 
tention to Mr. Lang. Mr. Zangwill 
thinks his death leaves but one English 
writer who counts as a personality— 
and that writer is Oscar Wilde! The 
Scottish school, which reiterates te- 
diously that which Mr. Barrie has said 
so beautifully in two little compact 
volumes—these patronize the still ge- 
nius that lies on Samoa’s hill-top, and 
bid him adieu, as the dean of the local 
Scottish school. All of them agree sol- 
emnly that with Stevenson died the 
mastery of English style. And that 
seems to be all that the critics and the 
writerlings have been able to compre- 
hend of the great, boyish, universal 
heart of this incomparable and inimit- 
able tale-teller ; this vagabond with the 
wonderful flute of Pan, who, probably, 
would not have recognized Style if he 
had met that eminently respectable 
literary figure in the road. 

Never was a man more innocent of 
style than he—unless it were Shaks- 
pere or Dumas, both of whom he re- 
sembles ; one, in his genius for char- 
acterization ; the other, in his genius 
for narrative. Shakspere could not 
compare in style with Congreve, and 
Andrew Lang wastes more style in a 
gentlemanly and impertinent essay on 
the origin of black patches, or the 
utility of corset strings, than Steven- 
son could have learned if he had de- 
voted his life to the task. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


E. ALLISON. 


Atall times in the world it hasseemed 
impossible for critics and the merely 
accomplished to recognize that genius 
might actually exist, and good luck go 
with it. It is this intensely mathe- 
matical spirit that tries to prove that 
the fairy frost-work of Shaksperean 
poetry was not created by the Genii of 
the Lamp which the Stratford Aladdin 
commanded, but that it was architect- 
urally designed and intellectually con- 
structed by the elephantine brain and 
hand of Bacon. As if any man who 
ever lived, by pure intellectual pro- 
cesses, trained by every known art 
could have ‘‘ thought out’’ the Shaks- 
perean marvels. Imagine, if you can, 
Shakspere laboriously thinking out. 
by the highest rules of literary art, 
the soliloquy of HYamlet or of Richard, 
the fragile moonbeams of fancy that 
Puck and 7itania and Oberon weave; 
the coarse horse-play of Aottom and 
Snug, the tremendous, moving, heart- 
rending farewellof Othello! Thenimag- 
ine Archimedes moving the earth with 
a tooth-pick for a lever. 

These things are not the work ot 
intellect ; they are the product of emo- 
tions, of instinct, of that marvelous 
sympathy with beauty, wonder, laugh- 
ter, sorrow and an infinite joy of life 
that isdivine, and sois genius. If mere 
intellect and training could produce 
these things, the world would be full 
of wonders, because intellect and train- 
ing are now universal. But intellect 
cannot do it. Water does not pool 
itself and laboriously work out the dis- 
covery that it can only run down hill. 
It simply runs merrily along. And so 
does genius. The creative qualities of 
the mind are like the physical qualities 
of procreation. Nor.thought, nor in- 
tent, nor knowledge ever created one 
human being. But the emotions of 
pleasure and of vice, of devotion and 
of lust—the untaught and unteachable 
instincts of life—have filled the world 
with marvels. A tanner and a peasant 
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woman collaborate and give us Shaks- 
pere; a thick-headed Amazon of 
Corsica and a timid, hesitating, time- 
serving rural politician give us Napo- 
leon. Shall we wonder what Shaks- 
pere wrote or what Napoleon did? 
Are not the miracles that produced 
them as great as the miracles that 
they produced ? 

Stevenson the master of style! The 
sun the father of tallow candles! Style 
‘‘is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s 
the gowd for a’ that !’’ Style isa mere 
costume of the period. What industri- 
ous dramatic critic in this whole world 
has ever recorded a description of the 
costumes worn by Salvini in ‘‘ Otello’’ 
or ‘‘Le Morte Civile?’’ wili any man 
who ever sat under the spell of the 
great actor’s presence say that he recol- 
lects whether or not Salvini wore any 
clothes in those tragedies? The prob- 
ability is that he did, or he would have 
placed himself outside of what the 
stage managers call ‘‘the picture 
scheme ;’’ but all that any of us cer- 
tainly will hazard is that Salvini wore 
clothes that identified him with ‘the 
partsand the generaltableau. But when 
Edwin Earsplitter, the eminent young 
American tragedian, comes to play 
‘* Othello’’ or ‘‘ Conrad,’’ we. read col- 
umn descriptions of his costly costumes, 
his swords and daggers of real Damas- 
cus steel, his corslets made by the 
great London costumer, after actual 
models of the period in the British 
Museum. The pillow with which Des- 
demona is to be smothered is covered 
with satin brocade that cost eighteen 
dollars a yard, and is stuffed with An- 
dalusian lambs’ wool. The eminent 
young American tragedian relies upon 
dramatic style. Well, whenever you 
discover distinct evidences of style ina 
writer, it is young Earsplitter labori- 
ously essaying O/e//o in his marvel- 
ous costumes; but he does not com- 
pare with Salvini acting the part ina 
tunic of dyed canton flannel. 

Stevenson was so great because he 
was so simple, so lucid, so direct—a 
story-teller pure and simple. He had 


no mission except that which all great 
hearts have held to make the most 
He had no 


of joy and sympathy. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


moral views to enforce, no studies 
of cause and effect to prove. He had 
no intellect married to unwavering con- 
victions which must make you feel un- 
comfortable or guilty when you sat 
down with him. But he had a mem- 
ory full of stories, which made his in- 
dividuality beloved like that of the vil- 
lage virtuoso, whom all of us remember, 
and who is usually greeted in this 
form: ‘‘Here comes Paganini; let 
us have some music !’’ 

This type of literary genius is rare to 
the English race. The English people 
have such gigantic intellects and such 
tremendous moral responsibilities that 
one who does not intrude the one or 
carefully regard the other is sure to be 
considered asa mere trifler. Scott and 
Dickens are so tremendously popular 
because they never confused virtue and 
vice. Dickens’ villains are so consist- 
ently bad that you wonder the police 
have not nabbed them long ago, and 
as for his good characters—why, butter 
would not melt in their mouths. 

Poor Stevenson ! he had a fancy that 
his popularity was waning. Naturally, 
it might have been expected. How 
could English speaking people be ex- 
pected to take to their hearts forever 
this man who was always in imaginary 
bad company? He had the most extra- 
ordinary and vagabond good-fellowship 
for scoundrels of every dye ; scoundrels, 
too, who would have some good traits of 
fellowship and human virtues. ‘‘/oAx 
Silver’? was a murderous cut-throat, 
but he was also a good cook and had the 
courage of a hero. Now, we English 
speaking people know these qualities 
are incompatible, because whole gen- 
erations of novelists have taught us so. 
It is positive anarchism to tell us that 
a cut-throat should not also be a slov- 
enly cook and a mortal coward; any 
other view of it is liable to corrupt the 
morals of our youth. Herrick, the 
poetical pirate of ‘‘The Ebb Tide,”’ 
had a religious nature that restrained 
him from suicide ; the abominable skip- 
per actually loved hisown child so much 
that he was restrained from crime, and 
again, //u7sh, the irredeemable beast, 
had the undaunted courage ofa martyr. 
It is not denied that all these person- 
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ages are picturesque and interesting ; 
the crime is that the author does not 
constantly warn us that, in spite of 
this, they are demoralizing. But Stev- 
enson had that kinship with Dumas, 
with Sienckiewicz, with Shakspere, 
which made him describe what he saw 
with sympathy for all of it. If you 
want the moral, go to work with your 
social ethics and dig it out. 

Style! Why, Stevenson had no more 
style than an old shoe, and that is only 
the style of anoldshoe. Take ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island,’’ that wonderful compila- 
tion of all the pirate stories on earth, 
and we find it full of all the thread-bare 
tricks of melodrama and wonder tales. 
Cap'n Billy Bones, the most glorious 
and cold-blooded old rum-drinking, 
lying, cruel, blood-thirsty pirate that 
ever did live or ever will live, keeps his 
precious chart by him, when he has no 
use for it, simply that he may be killed 
for it. The pirates all talk the regulation 
dime-novel sea-lingo. Nothing equals 
the miracles by which the pirates and the 
good people all set sail together, and 
by which the unparalleled stupidity 
of the latter triumphs over the superior 
training and resolution of the former. 

It is apparent from the first warning 
bell of the book that the pirates are to 
be beaten, because if they are not, no- 
body will be left to tell the story— 
pirates being notoriously averse to the 
gentle art of preparing personal mem- 
oirs of their times, yet they fight this 
dead-sure thing out in the most plaus- 
ible possible-impossible way. At the 
end, /John Silver is saved, simply 
because he is too good an all-round 
pirate to be wasted. There never was 
such aside-splitting burlesque of piracy ; 
but the author tells you it all so sim- 
ply, so gleefully, so seriously, that you 
just sit down and listen with wonder 
and admiration. You know he has seen 
all these people himself; he has lived 
with pirates, slept with 'em, fingered 
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pieces of eight, run up the ‘‘Jolly 
Roger,’’ and yet never meant any harm. 
The more you wonder the more he 
challenges your wonder ; the more in- 
nocent: he is, the more innocently you 
accept it. 

No iron-clad ferry boat on Styx ever 
set out for the wharf of perdition with 
a worse crowd aboard than those on the 
schooner ‘‘ Farrallone’’ when she left 
that South seaport. And yet Steven- 
son glories in them, makes them con- 
fess the last rag of rascality about 
them ; then he shows up their pitiable 
virtues and human traits, and sym- 
pathizes with them in the most immoral 
and reprehensible way. With the 
exception of David Balfour there is 
scarcely a respectable man in all his 
books (even David was a Jacobite) ; 
the mealy-mouthed good people in 
‘“Treasure Island’’ are simply dum- 
mies, and /im Hawkins has prob- 
ably turned out badly. But, all the 
same, this miraculous vagabond makes 
you shudder, makes you roar with 


‘laughter, makes you hang in suspense, 


keeps you up until daylight when you 
ought to be sleeping soundly and di- 
gesting your food properly. 

And the comment is that he was a 
master of style. The probability is that 
he was simply a wonder-child, such as 
sometimes come into the world with a 
touch of divine light upon their under- 
standings; who have kinship with 
witches, ghosts, wehr wolves, elves 
and gnomes; who dream and translate 
to the untutored minds of the sensible ; 
who have trances in which they com- 
municate with the unknown world and 
reveal it by clairvoyance; who revel 
in telepathy and theosophy, and over- 
hear what the animals and birds say to 
each other, and understand the lan- 
guage of hearts, and, among men, 
know the child that is in every man's 
heart. But that is not Style, that is 
Genius. 
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THE society mentor of the male sex is a 
development which threatens to become a 
permanent fixture of our institutions, or any- 
how, to endure while great fortunes are made 
in the lifetime of a single individual. We 
are too progressive to depend longer upon 
the old process of evolving a gentleman from 
common origin in three generations, so the 
society mentor is calledin to supplement the 
work of evolution. The development began 
in New York, and the office first became 
conspicuous through the illustrious Mr. 
Ward McAlister, who has just died at the 
age of sixty-four years. Mr. McAlister had 
lived the greater part of his life in the city 
whose ‘‘Four Hundred’’ he made famous; 
and he is supposed to have been familiar 
with all of the “smart set.”’ Through what 
the public had learned from press notices 
of the Patriarchs’ Balls, and other great 
“functions of New York’s society ele- 
ment, previously to the time Mr. McAlister 

egan his special researches in  atten- 
uated sociology, the conclusion had been 
reached that New York’s elect was quite 
beyond the possibility of intelligent com_ 
putation. But with characteristic precis- 
ion Mr. McAlister undertook the serious 
task of differentiating New York society. 
When he had completed the work, he star- 
tled the nation with the announcement of 
its result. He stated categorically that four 
hundred persons, and no more, were duly 
entitled to such recognition in polite circles 
as is usually accorded to those who have be- 
hind them the requisites of social rank. It 
is not the purpose here to go into considera- 
tion of the methods by which the conclusion 
was reached. It is fair to suppose, though, 
that the standard from which deductions 
were made, is rather higher than would ordi- 
narily be demanded in a city less influenced 
by old world customs than New York is be- 
lieved to be. Great wealth, old famiiy por- 
traits and armorial bearings, together with a 
* knowledge of the usages of rank, may 
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reasonably be thought to have largely influ- 
enced the investigator in his conclusions. 
But for practical purposes the figures give 
one a basis for argument. Yet a thorough 
consideration of the question demands fur- 
ther data. 

In one of the oldest of the Southern cities, 
Charleston, South Carolina, there is an or- 
ganization called ‘‘Saint Cecilia’s Society.’’ 
It is composed of the best people of Charles- 
ton, measured by a standard which Amer- 
icans are generally thought to approve, but 
a standard which is not usually so rigidly ad- 
hered to as the Charlestonians insist upon. 
Eligibility for membership is that a man shall 
be a gentleman in the fullest meaning of the 
word, except that he is not excluded because 
of humble birth. Known moral obliquity 
shuts one out as surely as vulgarity would, 
and money does not enable a man to get in 
whois not altogether qualified otherwise, nor 
does it enable him to get himself or his fam- 
ily invited to one of St. Cecilia’s ‘functions, ”’ 
which are held three times a year. Itis said 
that to these there are bidden about six 
hundred persons. Now, when the difference 
between the population of New York and 
Charleston is remembered, allowing for the 
supposed relative difference of well-bred peo- 
ple in favor of a city which has maintained a 
select social organization continuously for a 
longer time than the American Republic it- 
self has existed, the deduction must be that 
Mr. McAlister’s statistics are not correct, or 
that his standard of fitness is not to be accept- 
ed as wholly conclusive. Yet, after making 
due allowances for mistaken statistics, and 
possibly a hypercritical standard, and after 
taking a fair average of those in all of the 
cities of the country, who, from the figures 
already given, may be conceded the right to 
be ‘‘in,’”? one must admit the great dispro- 
portion between those who are ‘‘in’’ and 
those who are in a state of anxiety to get 
‘“in.’? There is to be no inference that any 
invidious distinctions or suppositions are 
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herein implied. Deductions are made solely 
upon the most authoritative data to be ob- 
tained, and with the laudable purpose of 
justifying the functionary which society has 
seen fit to create for the furtherance. of its 
»wn well-being. From this disproportion, 
then, between those who are ‘‘in’’ and-those 
who are anxious to get ‘‘in,”’ it will be seen 
what a vast field of work there is open to 
ihe society mentor. He has already appeared 
here and there in the South and West, but 
we have not yet got him adjusted. Some of 
is who are not altogether “in” find him 
jaite useful, and take him seriously enough. 
He makes up the list for our ‘ functions,”’ 
liscriminating judiciously in extending invi- 
‘ations. He knows just who will come and 
who will send regrets. He thus serves us in 
conomizing in the matter of caterers’ bills, 
ind saves us the mortification of having our 
invitations declined by those who would at 
(irst hold off to see how we acquit ourselves, 
ind how we are taken by those who have 
done us the honor to accept our invitations. 
Ife telis the host what wines and cigars are 
in vogue, how low he should have his waist- 
coat, how many buttons should show on his 
shirt front, and whether the neck-tie shouid 
be black or white. He advises the young 
son when to wear the Tuxedo and when the 
spade-tail. He gives the daughter valuable 
information on the bad form of appearing 
too deferential, assuring her that not to show 
touch with the right kind is worse than to 
appear downright awkward and stupid. He 
tells the hostess where to stand, how to re- 
ceive her guests, and how to speed them. 
In fact, he enables us to get through the 
evening with the minimum amount of misery 
both to ourselves and to our guests. 


* 


Bur the Mid-Continenter that finds him- 
self well enough assured of his position, does 
not take this new functionary quite seriously 
Heis apt to receive him much as the Brit- 
isher received our own Mr. William Cody. 
When Mr. Cody received marked attention 
from people of great rank in England, we 
wondered as much at it as the English did 
when we recognized Thomas Carlyle as a 
man worthy of great consideration. The 
English had seen nothing in Mr. Carlyle to 
amuse them, and at first they did not at all 
seem to take him as he intended the public 
should, and as the Americans did. ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus '’ seemed to them “ only the gentle- 
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man’s fun,’’ as Lamb said of Coleridge’s 
religious abstractions. In the matter of 
humor our Trans-Atlantic kinsmen strike us 
as being somewhat obtuse. We fail to see 
how they can get any amusement out of Mr. 
Cody in a dress suit. He is amusing to us 
only when he has on his war paint, and en- 
gages in the sanguinary pastime of the far 
Western plains. When he dons his dinner 
apparel, he is to us that admirable object, 
which, on our national holidays, we are wont 
to laud as the great American citizen. If he 
be invited to our ‘‘ functions,’’ he comes as a 
peer ; and we should feel aggrieved at any 
guest that might playfully ask him to draw 
his dress revolver and try a shot at the jew- 
eled crescent in some beauty’s coiffure. But 
it is just this kind of entertainment that the 
Britisher gets out of Mr. Cody in the draw- 
ing room. 

However obtuse the Britisher may seem 
to us in the matter of humor, he has marked 
ability in zoological differentiation ; and he 
knows a sport when he sees it, whether it be 
a Russell or a Wilde, a Zulu warrior or a 
Populist senator. So the Egglishman gets 
his fun out of what the American takes with 
the profoundest seriousness. 

‘There should not be the smallest objection 
to specialists like Mr. Russell and Mr. Wilde. 
This is the day of specialists. The science of 
chiropody and the art of manicure are no 
longer conducted under one profession, and 
the modiste and the milliner have long since 
parted company. From all such changes we 
get more comfort and greater beauty of form 
and feature. If Mr. Russell can teach us to 
adorn our persons more artistically, all honor 
to Mr. Russell. If Mr. Wilde can lift our 
westhetic natures above the sordid surround- 
ings of our daily life, all honor to Mr. Wilde. 
If these gentlemen are otherwise capable of 
contributing to our enjoyment, by all means 
let us have them do so, and if they are 
worthy of being entertained at our “ Trilby 
Teas,’’ let us have them, but let us not exact 
of them a display of ‘‘shop”’ as the price of 
their presence. We should not grow too 
much like the Britisher in that. To invite a 
mentor to our ‘‘functions,’’ and there to let 
the well-assured man extort from him open 
instructions upon the amenities of society, 
would strike the ordinary Mid-Continenter 
as being quite as rude as it is for the 
Britisher to laugh in his own house at our 
Mr. Cody. 
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‘Since the society mentor is multiplying in 
response to the exigencies of our “smart life,’’ 
it would be well to get him properly ad- 


justed. Where population and wealth are so - 


rapidly increasing, one has not had time to 
learn much of one’s neighbors. While there 
are still many among us with a long line of 
good ancestors behind them, they are grow- 
ing fewer as the younger blood of impover- 
ished gentility is being infused with that of 
the newer and richer element, so when one 
of the modern adjuncts to the present order 
of things comes along to teach’ us’ how to 
act in polite society, we do not know just 
where to place him. He may have been 
well born, he may have all the instincts of 
good breeding, and be in every way fitted 
to teach us. But, again, he may not be 
the right kind of person at all. What 
he has to teach may come altogether at 
second-hand ; may come through another, 
whose authority possibly might be open to 
question. If he have all of the fine intuition 
necessary for his office, then he is a valuable 
person, and deserves high rank. The well- 
assured man should not be selfish in the 
matter. He should not think only of his 
own fun. There are so many of us who 
have our money made, who have sons and 
daughters ready for society, and not at all 
equipped for it.. There are so many of us 
with no resources within ourselves, that we 
are driven to society for entertainment, and 
the well-assured man certainly does not wish 
us with all of ourcrudities. He may be able 
himself to break over the strictly conven- 
tional, but he would laugh at us for doing it, 
and do it we surely shall, unless we are 
coached beforehand. 

THE well-assured man has got to looking 
at things too much from his one point of 
view. He looks upon the new functionary 
as a cad, and classifies him with the dancing- 
master and the tailor, either of which, he says, 
is more necessary to one’s good appearance 
among cultured people. He thinks the sta- 
tioner can better direct us in what we want 
of him; so with the florist, the decorator, 
and all others whose business requires more 
or less of refined taste ; and as for the other 
essential details necessary to our creditable 
appearance in society, why, if we have not 
the intuition to master them, we are going 
to be laughed at anyhow. Then to crown 
his cynicism, |e says there need not 
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be any fear that our invitations will be 
repeatedly declined if we have money, and 
the courage*to stand up against the bru- 
tal slights of those who have already passed 
the critical period upon which we are just 
entering. He thinks people of decent 
breeding will accept us if we are worthy, 
notwithstanding our crudities; and that 
when they do, the monied nobodies will find 
us agreeable enough, having so much in com- 
mon with themselves. And he goes on to 
cite instances in proof of his theory. 

But the waiting for one’s chance is slow, 
and ‘slow methods we do not like. Then 
when one considers the distinction, and the 
possible emoluments, of the office of soci- 
ety mentor, the question arises, will not the 
new functionary assert himself; will he not 
create a demand for his services, make a 
place for himself in true commercial style, 
as the Bell company made a place for the 
telephone? If the chances of such a thing 
as this be admitted, why not get his status 
fixed, so one may know whether he belongs 
with the guests or with the butler. Some of 
us have already encountered him, disporting 
himself in a tentative way at Midas’s, and 
have not known whether he was an intimate 
of Midas or Midas’s butler. Of course he 
was not of the approved kind, not like one 
would expect to find in New York, where 
the best of everything is thought to be had ; 
but he isthe kind we shall have to content 
ourselves with so long as the well-assured 
man treats him as the Britisher treats our 
Mr. Cody. 

A RECENT clerical eruption has brought 
some severe strictures upon an offending 
divine, whose zeal in behalf of his cause mis- 
led him into arraigning the young society 
women of a Mid-Continent city for their bad 
influences upon innocent young men. It is 
due the denomination to which he belongs, 
a denomination which has done infinite 
good for the Christian religion, to say that, 
for the most part, its communicants are dis- 
tinguished for a life set wholly apart from 
the social vanities. It may be added, too, 
that the speaker was a visiting clergyman; 
and it is both charitable and reasonable to 
say that he does not personally know any- 
thing at all of society anywhere. While this 
should mitigate the wrong in the minds of 
those who were sought to be offended, it 
should not be an excuse for his unwise and 
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intemperate speech. It is right that any 
religious denomination shall prescribe rules 
of conduct for its adherents, and that it shall 
punish any infractions of them ; but when a 
minister goes out of his way to make ground- 
less charges against society of a community 
made up of all kinds of religious faith, the 
denomination to which he belongs is likely 
to be harmed, and the' Christian religion to 
encounter animosity, which is to be depre- 
cated by all good people. 

Unwise conduct and violent language are 
supposed to belong altogether to youth, but 
unfortunately men sometimes seem never to 
overcome their proneness in these directions, 
and, as anomalous as it may strike one, 
these faults are too often found among the 
clergy. 

From every denomination comes the cry 
for young men to enter the ministry. If, 
out of the many that are called, fewer were 
chosen, how infinitely better the cause of 
religion were served. How many there are 
with the belligerent tendencies of Hebraism ; 
how comparatively few with anything like 
the gentle courtesy of Saint Paul. ‘‘ Where- 
fore, though I have all boldness in Christ to 
enjoin thee that which is befitting, yet, for 
love’s sake, I rather beseech.’’ How those 
charged with the office of winning men can, 
with Saint Paul’s letters daily before them, 
fail to see that gentleness and quiet courtesy 
count for more than violence, is hard to 
account for, except upon the theory that the 
church authorities are not vigilant enough 
in the selection of material for the work of 
saving mankind. 

It is a common thing, and seemingly a 
popular thing, for the pulpit to abuse society 
for all the sins from which men pray for 
deliverance; and, strangely enough, this 
comes from where it might reasonably be 
least expected. What is commonly called 
“ society,’’ is made up, with exceptions now 
and then, of persons holding to some form 
of the Protestant faith. These people indulge 
themselves in the pleasures and elegancies 
afforded by money and position. They are 
as regular in their attendance upon church 
services as Others, and as a whole their con- 
duct is befitting Christian civilization. There 
is a marked absence of cant among them, 


devout life. They give their money to chari- 
ties of every kind, and, more than that, 
many of them give more of their time to 


religious and charitable deeds than they give 
to the frivolities of a worldly life. If any one 
should be at pains to learn, he would find that 
in the cities, hospitals, orphan asylums, 
waifs’ homes, free kindergartens, industrial 
schools, flower missions,—Roman Catholic 
institutions excepted,—-are largely conducted 
and supported by the element of population 
which is thought to fritter away its time in 
occupations prompted of the devil. 


One may say that these are exceptions, - 


and another might not dare to answer to the 
contrary ; yet it is pleasing to know that 
there are more of these exceptions than 
might be supposed. 

‘ * 

IF it were not that these pulpit tirades are 
too common, it would hardly be worth one’s 
while to give them serious thought ; but the 
friends of the Christian religion realize that 
the want of wisdom among some of the 
clergy, is doing greater harm than is done by 
all the school of Agnostics, or the drivel- 
ling talk of atheistical lecturers. With all 
respect to the excellent theological schools 
of America, one is in bounds when one says 
there issomething lacking in many of them ; 
else there is something lacking in too many 
of those who are graduated from them. It 
might be expected that the refining influ- 
ences in the atmosphere of theological in- 
struction would correct the bad manners 
that one sometimes sees exhibited by preach- 
ers; and correct them, to some extent, they 
certainly must. But one is still left to con- 
clude that the instruction embraces too little 
of the cultured amenities so marked in the 
conduct of St. Paul, too little of the beauty 
of the character of Christ. One must either 
think this, or that there isso much of the 
barbarian in many of those receiving the 
instruction, as to unfit them for their high 
calling. A great preacher, if he be a devout 
man, may do much good, even if he have 
little of the polish of high civilization ; but 
then a great preacher is apt to be great in 
other ways. <A stupid preacher will have 
much forgiven him if he have the becoming- 
ness of stupidity, but stupidity is apt to run 
in every direction with him; and it takes 
many good men to overcome the prejudices 
against the church which are caused by the 
unwise things he says and does. If there 
were more forbearance among the laity than 
there is, there would be some less use for 
wisdom among the clergy. -But this is not 
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so easily mended, while the lack of wisdom 
among the clergy is. A radical reform in 
this direction would seriously impair its 
numerical strength, but this would be more 
than counterbalanced by the lessening of 
difficulties to be overcome by those re- 
maining after the winnowing process were 
over. 


However widely Christian people may . 


differ in denominational matters, they should 
be preached to, or preached at, as it may 
be, in the urbane spirit which charac- 
terizes Saint Paul’s words to the Corinthians. 
The Corinthians tried St. Paul more sorely 
than any Christians of this time try the 
preacher not of their own particular way of 
thinking about the conduct of their so- 
cial lives; but we do not find him railing 
at them in the fashion of some of the mod- 
ern church militancy. And yet did man ever 
enforce great truths more effectively? 
‘“Now I Paul myself intreat you by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ.’’ In this 
day we find too few preachers entreating 
‘“ by the meekness and gentleness of Christ;”’ 
but is there not reason, after nineteen cent- 
uries of additional civilization, for insisting 
upon something like the spirit of gentleness 
that says: ‘‘ Not that we may appear ap- 
proved, but that ye may do that which is 
honourable, though we be as reprobate?”’ 
Language in this spirit does not get itself 
heralded through the columns of the secular 
press, but it goes to the hearts of sensible 
men under conviction of their misdoings ; 
and is not this one of the ends the church 
aims at? If it is believed that sensational- 
ism and abuse would accomplish more, why 
build churches, why educate the ministry ? 
Why not take the money invested here and 
equip Salvation Armies with it? But this 
would not exploit the man. The force of 
brutal sensationalism would be lost upon the 
crowd he might get to hear him. 
% 

THIS naturally brings one to the consider- 
ation of what kind of men do the most good 
in the ministry. An excellent preacher, and 
a man good in his way, seems often unable 
to bring any new life into his congregation. 
He preaches to them for years, and at last 
finds himself hopelessly discouraged because 
of their luke-warmness and inactivity. He 


sees a less able man building up his parish, 
and infusing new life into the older com- 
municants. 


He wonders why he is not able 
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to do so. He believes his own people to be 
as good as those of another congregation. 
He knows that he himself is as earnest and 
prayerful as is given man to be. He finally 
concludes that his calling is elsewhere, so he 
goes away; but after the first few weeks 
among new people, he is most likely to find 
himself again in the state of discouragement 
that caused him to make the change. 

The layman who observes these things is 
not so much at a loss to know why his min- 
ister is not doing what might be done. He 
believes that the minister is ill-fitted by 
nature for the work, and that be has not the 
intuition to see that his greatest lack is want 
of wisdom. There is nothing that can stand 
in place of this deficiency, but the exercise 
of a little common sense would often go a 
great way toward helping matters. 

The minister should try to learn the wants 
of his whole parish, and to stay clear of the 
petty divisions in it. He should not only 
know his own people, but he should know 
the community and its spiritual needs. He 
should learn that sociology and theology are 
separate branches of scienc¢, and that the 
moment he undertakes to regulate the uni- 
verse, or any part of it outside of his par- 
ticular domain, his usefulness as a preacher 
begins to decline, and that it will continue to 
decline just in proportion to the publicity he 
gains in matters that he should have as little 
to do with as possible. If he wishes to 
become a reformer, that is his own affair—if 
his denomination does not object; but he 
then passes to a field where the public has a 
right to challenge him, and he, and those 
whom he speaks for, must accept what the 
reformer usually encounters. 

Among the incidental qualifications very 
necessary to a preacher’s usefulness, is due 
regard for the conventionalities of the people 
among whom he is thrown, and the observ- 
ance of such urbanity as one has a right to 
expect of persons in high position. The 
Cabinet officer who persistently refused to 
wear a dress coat at Presidential dinners, 
possibly made votes for himself in the“Greasy 
Creek ’’ precinct at home, but he surely les- 
sened his influence among the people of his 
own Official and social rank at Washington. 

But when the preacher comes at all of this, 
he has, we are forced to admit, something 
more than common sense; and may be, after 
all, the only way to have good preachers is 
to have wise ones. 
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E have watched with much interest the 
effect upon our readers of the change 
of name from “‘ The Southern’ to THE MIp- 
CONTINENT. It is extremely gratifying to 
know that from all over the country, South 
as well as North, have come endorsements 
of the wisdom of the change. Hundreds of 
letters and scores of press notices attest the 
approval of the public. In fact the most 
hearty commendations of the change have 
come from that section of our country which 
is no less patriotic though proud of its van- 
ished past. 
We give below a few press clippings to 
indicate the reception accorded THE MID- 
CONTINENT : 


BY way of divesting itself of an undeserved 

reputation as a sectional publication 
The Southern Magazine (Louisville) has 
changed its name to THE M1p-CONTINENT 
MAGAZINE (Chicago and Louisville). This 
is a wise move, since literature can have no 
geographical boundaries, and to limit the 
field of a literary periodical is to interfere 
seriously with its ability to represent prop- 
erly intellectual interests even of a local 
character. This change of name and the re- 
cent transfer of management makes THE 
MID-CONTINENT practically a new maga- 
zine.—Indianapolis Journal. 


HERE lies before us the May number of 

a magazine called ‘‘THE MID-CONTI- 
NENT’’ Upon closer inspection we discover 
that it is ‘‘The Southern Magazine” in a 
new dress and with a new name, which strikes 
us as being happily selected. The paper, 
typography and illustrations are fine, and 
the various writings of a high class.—Edi- 
torial in Sunny South. 


* 


N every sense this number (May) shows a 

distinct advance over any previous issue, 

It looks alive, and is gotten up as near per- 

fection as any of the metropolitan maga- 
zines.—Mobile Daily Register. 

NEVE was this periodical better man- 

aged than at the present day.—Boston 

Herald. 


WE are offering exceptional inducements 

to young gentlemen and young ladies 
who are in a position to assist us in extend- 
ing the circulation of THE M1p-CONTINENT. 
This work affords pleasant and remunerative 
employment, which may be taken up for a 
few unoccupied hours; or engaged-in asa 
permanent means of livelihood. ‘If you 
wish a vacation tour, we can show you how 
you may make it at our expense. If you are 
in need of means to continue attendance at 
college we can show you a way to attain your 
desire. If you need some little luxury which 
you cannot afford on your present income, 
write us, and we can assist you to gratify 
your wish. 

We have many who are now engaged in 
this work; some during hours otherwise 
unoccupied, and others who are earning 
their living by extending the circulation of 
our magazine. Write to us for particulars if 
you are interested. If you have a friend 
who might be benefited by this knowledge, 
kindly send us the name and address, and 
we will do the rest. 


* 


PARTIES subscribing for THE M1p-ConrI- 

NENT MAGAZINE and paying for same 
at the time of subscription should, in cases 
where the agent is personally unknown to 
them, ask agents to show that they are duly 
authorized to make collections. This is a 
precaution which should not be overlooked, 
as many parties have been victimized by un- 
scrupulous persons who have made collec- 
tions without authority. All of our author- 
ized agents and collectors are provided with 
written credentials from our business depart- 
ment, which they will exhibit upon request, 
when taking subscriptions and making col- 


lections. 


* 


AM letters and manuscripts intended for 

this magazine should be directed to THE 
Mrp-ConTINENT PRESS, Louisville, Ky. Ad- 
dressing the editor or publisher personally 
may only delay examination, and can result 
in no more favorable consideration than if 
presented through the usual channels of 
communication. Drafts, checks and money 
orders should be made payable to THE MID-. 
CONTINENT PRESS. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Mid-Continent Magazine 


FOR 


In this number will appear many articles of special interest. 


A Study of Baltimore, by Frances ALBERT DouGuty, is a comprehensive 
and discriminative paper that will take rank with the ‘Study of Boston,’’ which, 
published during the present year, attracted much attention and comment. Many 
attractive illustrations will add interest to the text. 


Joel Chandler Harris is the subject of a scholarly article contributed by 
Prof. W. H. BASKERVILLE, the eminent dean of the department of English Litera- 
ture of Vanderbilt University. A portrait of Mr. Harris and views of his home and 
surroundings will lend additional interest to the article. 

The Women’s Clubs of Boston will be described in an appreciative paper 
by Mrs. CorA STUART WHEELER, accompanying which will appear portraits of 
some of the notable members and leaders of women's organizations in the New 
England metropolis. . 

In The Great Cavern and Its Denizens, Dr. R. Etiswortn CALi 
will describe the animal life of the wonderful Mammoth Cave, which ‘‘ having eyes, 
yet see not.’’ Dr. Call has made a thorough study of this subject for several years 
past and his article contains much that is new to science and of striking interest to 
the general reader. Pictures of the cave interior and of its blind denizens will prove 
of special interest. 

The Fiction of this number will be one of its most attractive features. The 
concluding chapters of ‘‘Inskip’’ show Mr. Epwarp CuMMINGs to be a novelist 
of fine dramatic power. 

Mr. FRANCIS LYNDE, who has lately attained such prominence as a story writer, 
will contribute A Deputy Culprit, a tale of the Tennessee Mountains, written 
in his best vein. 

A Nick’s Run Sparkin’, by NANNIE FirzHuGH MACLEAN, illustrated by 
W. L. MACLEAN, is a humorous portrayal of rural life and character in the Ohio 
river hill country. 


Mrs. LABAN EDWARD SMITH contributes an excellent story, the scene of which 
is laid in the well-known gold camp of Cripple Creek, and W. C. ELAm furnishes a 
delightful tale in Miss Drew’s Emancipation. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE contributes a poem of singular beauty and per- 


fection. 
Other timely contributions, and the varied entertainment of The Autocrat 


will complete the number. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 
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Painting by Benoni Irwin, 1891. 
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